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TWENTY YEARS OF ECONOMIC 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FINLAND 


A SURVEY OF CONDITIONS DURING 
THE PERIOD OF INDEPENDENCE 


By VERNER LINDGREN 
Editor of »Unitas» 


\ X ) hen Finland severed her connection with Russia in December, 1917, 
the economic situation was precarious in more than one respect. 


The struggle for independence had occasioned appreciable losses which had 
to be made good in the first instance. The subsequent work of reconstruc- 
tion — the improvement of the political situation as well as the development 
of the spiritual and material culture of the country — demanded consider- 


able funds, and at first it was not easy to obtain them. The value of the |, ou. sana be. 

Finnish currency had depreciated perceptibly during the Great War as a came independent 

0 years ago, her 

direct consequence of the connection with Russia. By this means the country’s economic position 

° x - 7 was fairly difficult: 

own capital was reduced to a small fraction of its former value, while at pons Mie 

the same time confidence abroad was weakened. Besides, the break with pce a ang 
rtly 

Russia had cut off a large part of Finland’s best trade connections and it and the work of 


reconstruction 4e- 


was therefore necessary, too, for Finland to establish a new position in the manded | large 
world market. 


The special economic problems which Finland has had to solve since 
she declared her independence twenty years ago, ie. during a period of 
world-wide political unrest and economic readjustment, have been consider- 
able. If we look back at the past years, however, we shall soon see that Fin- 
land has surmounted her difficulties well, has maintained her position exter- 


nally and has made a considerable advance within the country in various 
spheres. 


In this article we give a brief survey of economic development in Fin- 
land during the last twenty years. Principal attention is devoted to the correct 
presentation of the statistical materials in order that they should tell their 
own story in tables and diagrams. Unfortunately, the available figures are ™™_‘b° “rloyins 


survey of Fin- 


not invariably as uniform as one could wish and the survey is particularly ray ccopomie 


age pg dur- 


impeded by the fluctuations in the value of the currency. In this respect" ;‘8¢ Period 


of independence 


has be 
it should be mentioned as a general remark that, when comparisons are Sitention a 


made below between sums of money, the figures for the years prior to the #i7,,10, compuine 


stabilisation of the currency in 1925 have in all cases been converted into ‘i msterisl- 


marks of the 1925 value on the basis of the varying gold value of the cur- 
rency. 
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COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. The general conditions of economic activity 
in Finland created by the geographical position of the country, its climate 
and natural resources and the size of its population, have not been able to 
change much during such a short period as a couple of decades. Nevertheless, 
within the boundaries set by nature some changes have occurred that are not 
unimportant to the economic reconstruction of the state. 
Finland is large In size Finland is a large country, judged by European standards. Her 
by Euvpeds stan. total area of land and water was calculated, when the country was connected 
dards — her sree with Russia, at 37.7 million ha, and by the peace treaty with the latter country 
some et iin 1920 Finland obtained a stretch of land in Petsamo up to the ice-free 
coast in the extreme north and now covers 38.3 million ha. In Europe 
— apart from Russia — only Germany-Austria (55.5 million), France (55.1 
million), Spain (50.6 million) and Sweden (44.9 million ha) possess a larger 
area. But most countries are smaller, including Norway (32.3 million ha), 
Great Britain and Ireland (31.5 million), Italy (31.0 million) and Latvia (6.6 
million), Lithuania (5.6 million), Esthonia (4.8 million) and Denmark (4.; 
million). 

Of the total area of Finland 66 per cent are forest land, 9 per cent fields 
and meadows, 16 per cent other land and 9 per cent water. The principal 
natural wealth of the country is its arable land, seeing that the majority of 

Finland’s chief the population gains its livelihood from it. The area of cultivated land has 


natural resources 


her arable ie 
wre her big PeeM increased during the period of independence by more than one-quarter 


forests, her »white and in proportion to the population Finland possesses more arable land 


coal) from 


imumerable lakes than most of the other European countries. Another very large natural 
and her mineral 


assets, for the resource ate the extensive forests of Finland. It is chiefly by utilising these 
greater part still f : : 

unexplored. forest resources of the country that the considerable economic expansion of 

recent years has been possible. By higher industrial refinement the yield 

from the timber of the forests can, besides, be increased considerably. Other 


important natural resources consist of Finland’s inexhaustible supplies of 





Total area in different countries 


Germany-Austria France Spain Sweden Finland 


O O 


Denmark Esthonia Italy Gt. Britain and Ireland Norway 
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power in the form of flowing water from her tens of thousands of lakes 
and the country’s supplies of valuable minerals, of which probably only a 

small part has been discovered. Water-power has in recent years played a 

constantly growing and already prominent part in the productive life of 

the country, but the mineral supplies, as already indicated, have only been 

utilised so far to a small extent. 

Finland is a sparsely populated country. The whole of her registered a 
population at the end of 1937 did not amount to more than 3,830,000, of sely _ Populated, 
whom about 200,000 were emigrants. The actual population therefore cades her popul- 
represents only a little over 9 per sq. km on an average. Among European “Ta - 
countries only Norway (scarcely 9 per sq. km) and Iceland (slightly above 
1 per sq. km) have a sparser population, the average for the whole of Europe 
being 46. However, the population of Finland has grown to a remarkable 
degree during the last twenty years, viz., by about 500,000 or close on 15 
per cent, whereas the total population of Europe has increased by not quite 
Io per cent. ; 

While the population of the country has, comparatively speaking, grown 
appreciably, a significant change has occurred in its composition. The in- 
habitants of the most able-bodied age (zo—60), »the breadwinning popul- 
ation», who were estimated at less than half (49 per cent) of the total popul- 
ation of the country shortly before the outbreak of the Great War, have The  »breadwin- 
increased during two decades by fully 400,000, i.e. by over 30 per cent, to ry Wm yo 
§5 per cent of the total population. On the other hand the other age-classes me. oa 
— they might popularly be described as »the consuming population» — have’ ita 
only increased by about 100,000, so that their ratio to the total population 
has dropped from 51 to 45 per cent. — The population basis for the pro- 
ductive life of the country has thus grown appreciably stronger in 20 years 


both in numbers and structure. 





Increase in population during 20 years in Finland in different 
classes of the population 





» Breadwinning» age-classes »Consuming) age-classes Urban population Rural population 
The sectors indi- 
cate the increase 
in 20 years. The 
i lower row of 
: circles refers to 
, all individuals 
q who derive their 
livelihood in the 
i trades indicated. 
Agriculture Industry and handicraft Commerce and transport Others 
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One? 
Changes in the constitution of the population during this time are evident, 

however, in more than one respect. For instance, that part of the popul- 

A_hange has ation which subsists on industry and handicraft has increased by slightly overt 
vrofeasional group, 2002000 OF from fully 12 to nearly 17 per cent of the total population, and the 
—= poll gp part which earns its living by commerce and transport by about 125,000 or 
a al towards from 5 to 8 per cent of the total population. At the same time the agri- 
meroe = trans- cultural part of the population has only grown by 80,000 and its proportion 
to the total population has decreased from 66 to 60 per cent. The proportion- 

ately rapid growth of centres of population is a feature of the swift expan- 

sion of the industry and trade of the country of late. In the course of the 

last twenty years, for which data are available (up to the end of 1930), the 

dindi shinai number of inhabitants in towns, urban districts and densely populated 
ation, which are areas has increased by about 400,000 to 976,000 or from 16 to 26 per cent 


also as a rule 
centres of = of the total population, while the population of the actual rural districts has 


and 

os grown simultaneously by scarcely 100,000 to 2,8 31,000. Thus there has not 

7 nae in been any actual depopulation of the rural districts. The comparatively large 
addition to the population in Finland since the Great War has found occup- 


ation both in centres of population and in the countryside. 


AGRICULTURE. For centuries agriculture has been Finland’s principal 
occupation. The agricultural population has, indeed, been reduced in the 
course of the last twenty years from 66 to 60 per cent of the total population, 

The agricultural 28 already stated, but this relative reduction is due exclusively to the develop- 
populatio: isthe ment of other trades having been proportionately still greater. Finland’s 


increased less than 


— ee wi agriculture has by no means fallen off in recent times; both in extent and 


wellness ae’ intensity its development has, on the contrary, been very considerable. 
in the country. —_ One of the circumstances that has most affected the favourable develop- 
ment of agriculture referred to is the radical change experienced by con- 
ditions of land ownership since the Great War. Long before Finland had become 


politically independent, land reform had been planned with a view to provid- 





Conditions of land-ownership in Finland in 1920 


The sectors indi- 
cate the reduction 
up to 1930. 





Landowners Tenants Farm labourers 
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ing land for the numerous landless population. It was, however, not until 
the ten years from 1920 to 1930 that a more or less extensive change was 
effected in this respect. 
The social structure of the agricultural population a couple of decades Conditions of land 
ownership have 


ago is illustrated by the following figures which include both those engaged undergone a radi 
in agriculture and their families. ange. 


Conditions of land ownership in 1920 


Number % 
Landowners 915 000 46 
Tenants 371 000 19 
Labourers 702 000 35 
Total 1 988 000 100 


We see that the landless population represented more than half of the 
whole agricultural population. It was therefore an important task to provide When Jatend 
ame indepen- 


an opportunity for tenants to secure their own land. By means of legislation dent, not even 
half of the agri- 


they were given the right to redeem sites, arable land and forest (crofters cultural are 
. 2 ation owned any 
not more than 1o ha, in exceptional cases 20 ha, cotters not less land. 
than 2 ha). The redemption referred both to private land and State and 
church land and was carried out almost without exception by voluntary 
agreement. In 1919/35 altogether 900,000 ha were redeemed — of which 
240,000 ha of fields, meadows and similar land — to the total value of about 
400 million marks. 
It was, however, necessary to provide land also for others than tenants, 
for the numerous farm labourers, and extensive settlement work was there- 
fore undertaken. Among other things areas (150,000 ha) of State-owned 
land were distributed among a large number of individual farmers, and it 
. ° A ° . Tenants have 
was prescribed by a special law (in 1922) that, if land could not be obtained been enabled to 
: F redeem land on 
voluntarily for settlement purposes, it could be secured by forced transfer. favourable terms. 
In practice, however, this has seldom had to be resorted to, but settlement 


activity by voluntary means has been all the more extensive. A special »Settle- 





Conditions of land-ownership in Finland 
in 1930 


The sector indi- 
cates the increase 


C) since 1920. 
Tenants 
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Landowners 
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ye ment Fund» was made available for this purpose, which has been increased 
AL to the extent of about 75 per cent by the gradual transfer of Government 
funds. In 1920 the assets of the fund amounted to 19 million marks, in 1936 
to 560 million. 

As a result of the land reform and increased settlement activity the struc- 
| ture of the agricultural population altered appreciably in the course of 
ten years, a circumstance which is illustrated by the following figures referring 
to those engaged in agriculture and their families. 





while the population classes of tenants and farm labourers had been reduced 
simultaneously by 205,000 and 142,000 respectively (55 and 20 per cent). It 
has been calculated that of approximately 290,000 agricultural holdings of 
PE over '/, ha at present in existence only 11 per cent are leasehold and 89 per 


ay Many . farm Conditions of land ownership in 1930 
" lab be- 
ae. So saeniiee %, 
ah by —-. Landowners I 247 000 63 
ey ~— _ Tenants 166 000 8 
Rib Labourers 560 000 29 
, t Total I 973 000 100 
Bi In the course of ten years the number of people belonging to the house- 
eb holds of landowners had thus increased by 332,000 or over 36 per cent, 
i 
* 
ihe 


ST 


i i cent freehold. Shortly before the outbreak of the Great War the correspond- 
4 ing figures were 41 per cent for leasehold and 59 per cent for freehold farms. 
. :} The land reform, which converted over 100,000 leased holdings into 
' independent farms and thereby supplied a big addition to the peasant popul- 
: i prea dl b. % ation of the country, altered the social structure of the agricultural popul- 
ht — ation radically and has thus been of profound significance for the com- 
+h independent. munity, but it did not cause any particular change in regard to the different 


size-classes of agriculture. As before, the greater part of the Finnish farms 
are still small holdings, but the smaller medium-sized farms have increased 
to some extent, mostly at the expense of the largest estates. 





SS eee 


, The extent of agriculture in Finland in 1920 


The darkest 
7 u sector represents 
small holdings 
(under 10 ha), 
the lighter sectors 
E larger farms, the 
| lightest sector big 
farms (over 100 
, ha). 
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Number of holdings according to size-classes 


1910 1920 1929 

Small holdings (—10 ha) 76.6% 77-:7% 76.3% Among Finland's 

Medium-sized farms (10—z25 ha) 17.0 » 16.4 » 18.1 » forme holdings the 
» ” (25—50 ha) 4.7» 4.4» 4.3» —— age pute 
» »  (50—r100 ha) 1.3» I.» 1.0 » majerity (ever 

Large farms (100 ha—) 0.4 9 0.4 » 0.3» 75%). 

Total, number 221 000 251000 285 000 


Area of holdings according to size-classes 


1920 1929 
Small holdings (—10 ha) 33.8% 33.4% 
Medium-sized farms (10—z25 ha) 30.6 » 34.2» 
» »  (25—50 ha) 18.3 » 17.9 » 
» »  (50—100 ha) 9.3» 8.4» 
Large farms (100 ha—) 8.0 » 6.1» 
Total, area 2015 000 ha 2238000 ba Of the total area 


of farms small 


Holdings of over 25 ha now represent only slightly above 5 per cent of . on fous of 


the number of holdings and 32 per cent of the total field area. One or two slightly ae 
decades ago the corresponding figures were rather larger. 
Besides new holdings being created chiefly by means of settlement, she 
cultivated area in the country has been rapidly extended, during twenty years 
by fully 30,000 ha annually on an average or from a total of scarcely 2,000,000 
ha to about 2,600,000 ha. Natural meadows and pasturage must be added 


oo : Th ulatiog 
to this, in all 935,000 ha. Thus Finland has on an average almost exactly 1 has "increased 


: : ‘ ig : idly, by 15° 
ha of field and meadow per inhabitant, which is comparatively much. The in’ two p Mew ng 


corresponding area is, indeed, larger in some small agricultural countries, has pong 
e.g. in Esthonia 2.5 ha, in Latvia 2.0 ha and in Lithuania 1.6 ha, but in the —— 
majority of the European countries the area is less, in Denmark 0.9 ha, in 
Sweden and France 0.8, in Great Britain and Northern Ireland and in Ger- 
many-Austria 0.5; ha and in Norway 0.4 ha. In proportion to her population 
and in comparison with other countries, therefore, Finland possesses a good 


deal of field and meadow, and yet the area of the cultivated land only 


( 
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ha). 
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represents a small portion of the whole area of Finland, viz., 9 per cent of 
In proportion to 


the _popalation i it. For Great Britain and Northern Ireland, e.g., the corresponding figure 
paratively, wauch is 82 per cent, for Denmark 77 per cent, Lithuania 7o per cent, France and 
arable land. Esthonia 63 per cent, Germany 60 per cent, Latvia 59 per cent, Sweden 11 


per cent and Norway 3 per cent. 


The size and utilisation of the field area are shown by the following 
figures for various stages in the development. 


Utilisation of the field area; thousand ha 
Year Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay Fallow Total 
1920 9 233 116 395 71 923 202 2 O15 
1925 15 234s 434 67 990 204 2133 
1930 . 14 208 115 439 7 2278 168 2 280 
1935 71 242 127 471 83 1271 152 2 515 
1936 84 233 130 450 87 1314 161 2 $54 


1937-113 241 121 455 87 1 333 152 2577 
From 1920 to Utilisation of the field area; % 
= ll i pe Year Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay Fallow Other crops 
oats has increased 1920 0.5 11.5 5.8 19.6 3.5 45.8 10.0 3.3 
Tne aa 1925 0.7 © ©=- I L.0 5.1 20.4 3.2 46.4 9.6 3.6 
1,790,000 ha, but 1930 0.6 9.1 5-1 19.2 3.1 51.5 7-4 4.0 
the area under 1935 2.8 9.6 5.1 18.7 3-3 §0.5 6.0 4.0 
— = 1936 3.3 9.1 51 17.6 3-4 Teg 6.3 3.8 
360,000 only to 1937 4-4 9-3 4:7 17-7 3-3 51-7 5-9 3.0 

480,000 ha. 


The total extent of the field area has increased very greatly, about 30 per 
cent in two decades. As about 2/, of the gross yield of Finnish agriculture 
refer to animal products, it is intelligible that large areas should be devoted 
to growing food for cattle. The combined field area under hay, green fod- 
der, vegetables for cattlefood and oats, which amounted shortly before the 
Great War to 64 and in 1920 to 66 per cent of the total field area, had in- 
creased to 71 per cent by 1937. In comparison with the growing of cattle- 





Fields and meadows per head of population in different 
countries in 1937 
Esthonia Latvia Lithuania Finland Denmark 
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Norway Germany-Austria Gt. Britain and Ireland Sweden 
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The continuous 
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population, the 
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field area. 
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The ruled fields 
represent from the 
bottom upwards: 
hay 
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Value of crops. 
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The average crops 
per hectare have 
increased = very 
appreciably from 
re-war times to 
1936/37: wheat 
45%, rye and 
barley 50%, oats 
60%. 


The crops in Fin- 
land are now good 
in quantity. 


The dark surfaces 
above and below 
the 0-line repre- 
sent the crop, 
the light surface 
above it imports 
and the light sur- 
face below the 
Q-line outgoings 
for seed, exports 
etc. 


Mill 


ae 


fuss 


food and oats the growing of cereals and potatoes has demanded a small 
area, viz., for the whole period 1920/36: potatoes slightly over 3 per cent 
of the total field area, barley slightly over 5 per cent, rye from 11 down to 
9 per cent and wheat from '/, up to 3 per cent. 


To the considerable expansion of the field area we must add a simultaneous 


increase in the crops per hectare, an increase of 30 to 60 per cent as a rule since 
the time of the Great War. This satisfactory result has been obtained owing 
to the greater use of means for improving the soil and more intensive work. 


Annual 

average for Wheat Rye 
1911/15 I 250 I 030 
1921/25 I 390 I 230 
1931/35 1 710 I 530 
1936 I 700 I 320 
1937 1 850 1 790 


Barley 
950 

I 140 
I 420 
I 430 
I 450 


Oats 

979° 
I 170 
I 450 
I 540 
1 600 


Average crops in Finland; kg per ha 


Potatoes 
8 800 
14 180 


16 480 
15 980 


In spite of the northern situation of Finland it has been possible to 
improve the crops recently to an average level that is only exceeded in quan- 
tity in a few other countries. This will be seen from the following comparison 
of the crops in some representative countries on an average for the five 


years 1933/37. 


Average crops in different countries; kg per ha 


Wheat 
Denmark 2920 
Sweden 2 360 
Germany 2 220 
Norway 1 940 
Finland 1 730 
France I 570 
Esthonia I 090 
Argentine 940 
United States 830 
Canada 670 


Rye 


I 790 
I 940 
I 710 
I 830 
I 540 
I 170 
I 350 

610 

670 

510 


Barley 
2 830 
2010 
2 090 
1 940 
1 410 
1 440 

gio 
I 150 
I 040 
99° 


Oats 
2590 
I 840 
I 990 
2 020 
I 470 
I 410 

950 
I 040 

890 

880 


Potatoes 
17 000 
14 310 
16 400 
18 000 
Ij 170 
10 740 
13 080 

5 380 


7 459 
8 980 


The average crops per ha in Finland are, it is true, still appreciably smaller 
than in the best cultivated countries in the north (Denmark, Sweden and 





Proportion of Finnish crop to rye imports 
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even Norway) and in Central Europe (Holland, Belgium, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland) and Great Britain, but the crops in Finland have 
been larger per ha in recent years than in the Baltic States (Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania), in Southern Europe (Italy, the Iberian peninsula and the Balkan 
countries), in some Central European countries, such as France, Austria, 
Hungary and Roumania, as well as Russia, not to mention the more important 
overseas countries almost without exception. 

As a result of the increase in the area under cultivation and of the larger The total harvest 
yield from the land there has been a very appreciable increase in the totalsince the time 
harvest. The figures for this, stated in weight and in value, provide us with fore the Great 
the following picture of the course of development during the last two bow 


decades. Total harvest in Finland; million kg 


Annual average Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay 





1911/15 5 260 100 360 440 2 250 
1921/25 20 290 130 500 590 2 740 
1931/35 68 350 180 670 I 130 3 290 
1936 140 310 190 690 I 430 3 700 
1937 210 430 180 730 I 390 3 790 Since the time 
immediately be- 
Total harvest in Finland; value 9 the Great 
ar the crop of 
Annual Total value Of which in percentage rye and hay has 
average Mill. mks. Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay oe +: 
1911/15 2 520 0.4 16.8 5-9 18.8 8.6 37-5 oats by 100%, 
1921/25 4 240 1.5 17-3 6.5 18.2 9.3 42.2 eons ond’ whens 
1931/35 5 120 3.2 18.2 5.8 15.6 11.4 35-4 aa ee. 
1936 6 150 7:9 12.8 6.3 18.4 11.4 31.4 
1937 7 590 7:7 13.1 5-4 16.3 12.5 33.5 


From this we see that the production of all the more important agri- 
cultural products has increased very appreciably during this period, though 
least in the case of cattlefood and rye, proportionately most in the case of 
wheat and potatoes. This increase in the agricultural output has resulted, 
on the one hand, in the former heavy net imports of such commodities being 
appreciably reduced, and on the other, in consumption growing. To illustrate 





Proportion of Finnish crop to wheat imports 
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this calculations are given below of the supply of commodities (crop plus 
imports with the deduction of sowings, exports and industrial raw materials); 
the figures are converted so as to refer to unground grain and represent 
annual averages. 


Supplies of the principal agricultural products 




















1911/15 1921/25 1931/35 1936 1937 
Rye 
Crop Mill. kg 260 287 352 308 431 
Imports » » 337 149 45 67 72 
Seed etc. » >» 39 33 34 36 37 
Total supply Mill. kg 558 403 363 339 466 
Supply per head Kg 174 116 97 89 112 
Wheat 
Crop Mill. kg 4.8 20 68 143 209 
Imports * >. 138 123 116 93 
Seed etc. » » 0.6 2.4 6.8 15 20 
Total supply Mill. kg 171 156 184 244 282 
Supply per head Kg 53 45 49 64 73 
: .; Barley 
poco a welf. CLOp Mill. kg 103 126 180 185 176 
supporting in re- Imports » » 8.9 3.0 1.3 2.4 is 
gard to barley, Seed etc. » » 24 23 28 33 32 
oats and potatoes, = 
but —— 15% Total supply Mill. kg = - 88 106 153 154 145 
30% of wheat of Supply per head Kg 27 31 41 41 38 
her requirements Oats 
— ys =o Mill. kg = 357 501 672 692 772 
Imports » » 23 28 12 30 6.5 
Seed etc. » » 80 85 89 87 94 
Total supply Mill. kg 300 444 595 635 684 
Supply per head Kg 93 128 159 167 180 
Potatoes 
Crop Mill. kg 441 594 130 I 433 1 387 
Imports » » 13 17 3.8 3.3 1.3 
Seed etc. » » 94 110 153 209 217 
Total supply Mill. kg 360 501 981 I 227 1171 
Supply per head Kg 112 144 262 322 305 
Number of cows in Finland 
2000 2000 
1600 1600 
1200 1200 
800 800 
400 400 
Thousand Thousand 
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The demand for imported goods has been constantly reduced and their 
proportion to the total consumption has been reduced as follows from the 
years immediately preceding the war up to recent times: for rye from 60 to 
15 per cent of the consumption, for wheat from 98 to 33 per cent, for barley 
from 10 to 1 per cent, for oats from 8 to 1 per cent and for potatoes from 
4 to 0.1 per cent. — Thus Finland is practically self-supporting in regard 
to barley, oats and potatoes, not far from this goal in regard to rye, and Eretens | Saw 
in regard to wheat, too, the degree of self-sufficiency has risen rapidly. represent the 


main portion, */,, 


For the total yield of agriculture products obtained from domestic animals of the total yield 


of agriculture 
ate of still greater importance than agricultural produce. In recent years 
the former have represented 65;—-70 per cent of the total yield, agricultural 
produce only 25—30 per cent. Of the cash income of agriculture, products 
obtained from domestic animals have represented close on 75 per cent, 
agricultural produce about 25 per cent. 
The stock of full-grown domestic animals has grown as follows: 
The stock of 
Stock of domestic animals in Finland; thousand head Sah ease 
Annual average Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs Hens ™ slightly. 
1911/15 295 I 170 , . > 
1921/25 330 I 290 I 000 163 I 140 
1931/35 322 I 300 624 216 2 760 « 
1936 316 I 320 618 206 2 880 
1937 316 I 370 610 222 2 800 


Thus a considerable increase can be observed. 

Among the different products obtained from domestic animals milk 
occupies the leading economic position, as it has represented over 40 per 
cent of the total yield of agriculture in recent years and 50 per cent of its _ instills 
monetary income. The quantity of milk produced has increased appreciably ove ha Fy the 
during the last two decades. The number of milking cows has increased sgrcaltare, 50% 
by 12 per cent, the quantity of milk per cow considerably more, according 
to the calculations of the cattle control associations by 40 per cent or from 


2,000 to 2,800 kg a year. The total output of milk, which amounted to 





Yield of agriculture; marks per ha 
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about 1,800 million kg twenty years ago, has now reached about 2,500 mil- 
lion kg. It is estimated that 50 per cent of this is used for butter making, 
3 per cent for making cheese, the rest being used for direct consumption. 
The output of butter and cheese, which was estimated at 38 and 3 million 
kg respectively in the years before the war, has now reached 50 and 10 
million kg respectively. Finland has an excess-production of both and exports 
play an important part. 


Butter and cheese in Finland’s foreign trade; mill. mks. 


Annual Butter Butter Cheese Cheese 
average exports imports exports imports 
1911/15 253 27 20 2.8 
1921/25 295 0.5 52 0.2 
1931/35 259 2.3 54 0.4 
1936 264 re) 79 0.4 
1937 283 ° 106 0.4 


As already mentioned, milk is economically the most important product 
of agriculture. Other products obtained from domestic animals represent 
altogether only about 25 per cent both of the gross yield of agriculture and 
of its monetary income. The most important are meat, pork, hides, wool 
and eggs. In regard to meat, pork and eggs the output has developed to 
such a degree in the last two decades that the country now has consider- 
able net exports. The output of hides does not quite satisfy the demand 
in the country, net imports having to be recorded, and only about 4/; of the 
consumption of raw materials by the woollen industry is covered by local 
goods, so that imports are appreciable. 


Some important products obtained from domestic animals in 
Finnish exports; mill. mks 


Annual average Meat Eggs Wool Hides 
1911/15 14 ° 0.5 41 
1921/25 33 4 0.3 64 
1931/35 42 96 0.6 48 
1936 62 110 1.4 81 
1937 72 125 2.4 82 





Gross income from agriculture; marks per ha 
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Some important products obtained from domestic animals in 
Finnish imports; mill. mks 


Annual average Meat Eggs Wool Hides 
1911/15 . 16 28 71 
1921/25 38 1.2 59 86 
1931/35 5-5 © 72 78 
1936 3-9 ° 119 94 
1937 4-1 ° 150 162 


Profits from agriculture have varied very much from year to year. 
Working costs have in general tended to increase, while the gross yield has 
fluctuated more, according to market conditions. For this reason the net 
yield also fluctuates appreciably. During the early years in the 1920’s profits 
were very good, but fell off rapidly in consequence of a simultaneous fall agricultural pro- 
in the price of products and rising costs. The lowest point was reached iy eso es 
in 1924, when the percentage of profit on agriculture was calculated on an With seneral tride 
avetage at not even 2 per cent. Working costs continued to rise up to 1929, tas ce 
but at first the gross yield increased still more, and in 1926 the percentage ‘“°”* °%: 
of profit was as high as 6 per cent. During the subsequent years of prosperity 
in 1927/29 the gross yield still increased, although more slowly than working 
costs, but during the depression from 1929 to_1932 both the gross yield 
and the working costs declined. By 1929/31 profits had sunk to 3 per cent, 
after which they increased fairly steadily, so that in 1937 they: amounted 
to 7 per cent. 

Yield per ha of Finnish agriculture 


po Gross Of which in percentage, from Net yield 

yield Domestic Land Other k % of agricul- 
—— mks animals tillage sources mks tural capital 
1921/25 2 300 67.5 27.3 5.2 440 5-7 
1926/30 2720 70.5 22.5 7.0 420 4-3 
1931/35 2 310 66.4 25.2 8.4 470 4.6 
1936 2 580 68.5 24.3 7.2 590 5.8 
1937 2 890 67.0 26.3 6.7 720 7.0 
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During the time referred to the gross yield per ha was 2,450 marks, in 
Farmers’ indeb- Separate years at most 8 per cent above or at most 14 per cent below this 


eunees “1998 1¢ average. The net yield was on an average 450 marks and the yield in interest 


1 “ee : ; 
eee oe nei fully 5 per cent. When the position of agriculture was at its worst after the 


ail Great War, i.e. during the depression in 1931/32, the average indebtedness 
of agriculture was calculated to be 17 per cent of its assets, while 9 per cent 
of all farms were described as heavily in debt, i.e. their indebtedness exceeded 
50 per cent of their assets. But in 1935 already the number of these farms 
heavily burdened with debt was only 4 per cent, and the average indebted- 
ness in proportion to the assets had dropped to 15 per cent. 

In connection with agriculture its auxiliary occupations, such as horti- 
culture, hunting and fishing, must be alluded to. They do not play 
any great part, indeed, as independent sources of income for the popul- 
ation, of which scarcely 1 per cent bases its livelihood upon them, but as 
auxiliary sources of earning and for domestic purposes they provide occup- 
ation for a considerable number of people. This applies especially to fishing. 
Many of the numerous Finnish lakes and mouths of rivers are rich in fish 
and considerable quantities of Baltic herrings are caught in the gulfs of the 
Baltic. Since Finland obtained a strip of coast along the Arctic Ocean deep- 
Fishing is by no S€a fishing has become possible, mostly for cod and herring, and during 
important auxili. the last few years the fisheries have been extended to international waters, 
sry occupation. +o the fishing grounds round Iceland. According to the official statistics, 

the figures in which are obviously too low, the total quantity caught twenty 
years ago was close on 30 million kg annually, in recent years it is stated 
to be a few million kg more. However, as already mentioned, these statistics 
can scarcely give a correct idea of the progress of the catch. It appears from 
the statistics of foreign trade in any case that it has been possible in general 
to reduce imports and that exports, which were very heavy before the Great 
War and then suddenly ceased almost entirely, have again increased per- 
ceptibly, so that the country has already had net exports for a fairly long time. 





Cash income from agriculture; marks per ha 
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Finland’s foreign trade in fish; annual averages in mill. mks 


Year Imports Exports 
1911/15 34 53 
1921/25 24 II 
1931/35 7 16 
1936 12 20 
1937 13 23 


THE FORESTS AND THEIR TIMBER. The timber in Finland’s 
enormous forests, of course, forms one of the most important natural re- 
sources of the country. Timber constitutes the raw material for the largest 
branches of Finnish industry, and as fuel it makes up for Finland’s lack 
of coal, a want that cannot be made good by water-power, Finland’s »white 
coal». The utilisation of timber, i.e. the felling of timber in the forests, its 
transport thence and working up to higher and higher stages of manu- 
facture, keeps a great deal of human labour employed, so that its social 
significance for the country is scarcely less than its economic importance. 

Finland’s timber resources must be described as very large. Next to Rus- 
sia, Finland is the richest country in Europe as regards forests, in propor- 
tion to its population she is actually the richest. The total forest area of 
Finland is calculated to be slightly over 25 million ha, of which 20 million 
consist of forest-growing land, i.e. close on */, of the total land area of the 
country. For the sake of comparison it may be mentioned that the forest 
area is calculated in Sweden to be slightly over 22 million ha, in Germany- 
Austria about 16 million ha, in France about 11 million ha, in Poland a little 
over and in Yugoslavia and in Norway a little under 8 million ha. Slightly 
over 50 per cent of the forest area in Finland is owned by private individuals, 
about 40 per cent by the State, not quite 8 per cent by companies and the 
remaining 2 per cent by churches and communes. 

Precise figures are not available concerning the size of the supply of 
timber and its growth. A general survey of the forests, covering the whole 
country, was made recently, it is true, but the results have not yet been 
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li published. According to the previous survey made a little more than ten 
ih years ago, the position was as follows. 
1, The supply of forest timber and its annual increment 
2] . 
i : Supply of timber Annual increment 
Hi so Owners Mill. cubm  % Mill. cub.m % 
‘ increases annually Private individuals 820 50.6 29.0 65.3 
; by 21/, %, the The State 603 37.2 9-5 21 
Bi, 4 population only : 4 
by */, %- Companies 157 9.7 4.8 10.8 
; Others 40 2.5 Tz 2.5 
: Total I 620 100.0 44-4 100.0 
sl The Finnish forests consist almost exclusively of species of trees which 





is can be worked up industrially with advantage and which are in demand in 
the world market. Of the total supply of timber 48 per cent are estimated 
to be pine, 30 per cent spruce, 20 per cent birch and only 2 per cent other 
species, mostly aspen. The annual increment is estimated to be 20 million 
A cub. m for pine, 12 million for spruce, 10 million for birch and 2 million 
ff | cub. m for the other species combined. 
\ Of the consumption of timber that part must be considered most important 
i from the point of view of national economy which supplies the demand of 
‘ the country’s own industry or is exported abroad in a semi-manufactured 
t or unmanufactured state. Another, equally important part of the forest 
resources is used as fuel, while smaller quantities have to satisfy the domestic 
requirements of the rural population in other respects. 
As industrial raw material spruce is the most important. It is the raw 








1 Industry’s de- - ” 

i i mand for timber material of the paper and pulp industry par excellence and is also employed 

i ier , as a raw materi 

1 Tbs has increased tO a considerable extent in the sawmill industry. However, the sawmills 
appreciably. 


use pine mostly, and pine has of late found good employment, too, in the 

a> manufacture of sulphate cellulose. Birch predominates entirely as raw 

material for plywood and wooden spools, but it is also used in considerable 

Kil quantities, e.g. in the joinery trade. For the latter purpose the flamy birch 

and the curly birch are considered particularly valuable. Finally, aspen is 
an essential material in the manufacture of matches. 
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The consumption of timber in industry has been influenced in a high 
degree by fluctuations in market conditions, but on the whole it has increased 
during the last two decades and very rapidly, as the following annual figures 
indicate. The corresponding progress of exports of timber that is not worked 
up industrially has been considerably more restricted. 


Consumption of raw materials in industry and exports of ' 
unmanufactured timber; mill. mks 





po Consumption of raw materials in industry Exports of ; 
prearscere Sawmill Paper and Plywood Other Total unmanufactur- 

8 industry pulp industry industry industry ed timber 
1911/15 633 93 2 22 750 233 et be 
1916/20 345 143 8 36 532 7% 0 Senelaetom 
1921/25 1 050 270 31 54 I 405 404 has been utilised * 
1926/30 1 640 535 98 68 2 341 553 « ie & ‘ 
1931/35 986 628 - 106 45 1 765 299 sr ol 
1936 I 370 I O15 164 51 2 600 842 
1937 2074 I 420 206 50 3.750 837 i 
The quantity of timber consumed as industrial raw material in 1936 is ! 


estimated as follows: 


Pine 8.1 million cub. m 
Spruce 7-4 » >» » 
Birch 0.4 » » » 
Other species 04 » » » 
Total 16.3 » » » t 





Extent of foreign trade per inhabitant in different countries in 1937 
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Hn To these 16.3 million cub. m the exports of unmanufactured or semi- 
manufactured timber, 3.5 million cub. m. must be added, giving a total of 
about 20 million cub. m. This, however, is not even half of the annual 
increment of about 44 million cub. m, so that there are considerable reserves 
available. At present it is utilised not very economically as fuel and for 
: domestic purposes, but could, if it was found economically advantageous, 
be employed to a large extent as raw material for industry. The industries 
y i which are based on the country’s supply of timber therefore possess evidently, 
} and in spite of the greatly increased use of timber as a raw material during 
i — last couple of decades, very great possibilities of development in reserve. 
To great po — But apart from the fact that further considerable quantities of raw material 
— fimbe can be subjected to industrial treatment, there are many opportunities in 
intensively. the woodworking industries of intensifying the employment of raw material. 
It need only be mentioned that, according to the latest official industrial 
statistics, the share of the raw material, i.e. of timber, in the price of the 
Hl products amounted in the case of sawn timber to 65 per cent, of plywood 
to 45 per cent, of cellulose to 40 per cent, but of paper only to 20 per cent. 
Finally, in the case of artificial silk, the manufacture of which for the world 
market was started recently in Finland, the price of the timber only represents 
a small fraction of the value of the finished article. 

Of late a great deal of care has been devoted to increasing the valuable 
asset which the forests represent for the country. By means of extensive 
drainage large areas of land have been reclaimed, in the last 5 or 6 years over 
Me ins 250,000 ha. Important research work is being carried on in this sphere and 
i appreciable grants have been, made by the State to forest owners for the 

purpose of improving the forests. 


TRADE AND TRAFFIC. By the Great War +he foreign trade of Fin- 
land was faced with new and difficult problems. Up to that time Russia 
had been Finland’s principal market both as regards imports and exports. 
During the years immediately preceding the war Russia represented about 

: 30 per cent of the total value of Finland’s foreign trade. Exports to other 
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countries covered little more than half of Finland’s total requirements in aisle 
imports (in 1911/13 54 per cent). However, as regards Finland the war > oe 
practically eliminated the Russian market. In order to maintain the imports ° off dy KA 4 
necessary for the material welfare of the country, it was essential to force trade connections. 
Finnish exports into other, often already replete markets. This hard problem 
was solved. Finland has gained new markets in place of Russia and has been 
able to develop her exports to an extraordinary degree, not only to the extent 
that they balanced the generally growing imports, but so that in addition 
exports provided a considerable surplus for the country’s balance of payments. 

Finland’s foreign trade has, however, not only increased appreciably 
during the last two decades, but it has also become more varied. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Great War Finland’s productive life was still 
comparatively one-sided, a circumstance that, of course, set its mark on 
foreign trade, its nature and extent. During the last years of peace sawn 
timber accounted for no less than 43 per cent of the total value of exports, 
unmanufactured timber 10 per cent, paper and pulp products 18 per cent, 
butter 9 per cent and all other goods combined only 20 per cent. Of the 
total value of imports goods for consumption represented the main part Of p,;.. to the war 
6o per cent. Finland had, of course, to import almost the whole of her Finjend’s foreign 


trade was compar- 


requirements of mineral oils, coal, metals, paints and rubber at that time pp ony 
and the greater part of hides, tanning materials, fats and oils. But all the 
articles mentioned and other raw materials did not amount to more than 
32 per cent of the total imports, while at the same time imports of machinery, 
means of transport and similar means of production only represented 10 per 
cent of the total value of imports. On the other hand, foodstuffs and luxuries 
represented close on 40 per cent of this value. This class of imports included 
not only Finland’s total requirements of coffee, sugar and raw tobacco, but 
also 7o per cent of her requirements of grain. All other goods for con- 
sumption — principally all kinds of industrial products — only constituted 
slightly over 18 per cent of the total imports. The total value of foreign 
trade per head of population amounted to 2,145 present-day gold marks, 
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of which amount 1,180 marks represented imports and 965 marks exports, 
Semmaty wey This relation between imports and exports, i.e. the surplus of imports over 
much foreign eapi- exports, had characterised Finland’s foreign trade for a long time. The 


tal came _ into 


Finland — partl i ital i 
page aged age: surplus of imports was one form of the flow of capital into the country that 


large surpluses of was proceeding at that time. 


imports. 5 A ° ° : 

During the period that has elapsed since Finland became independent, 
the balance has altered considerably at the same time as trade has expanded, 
as the following figures show. 

General development of foreign trade 
Annual Value in million marks Volume index; 1913 = 100 
average Imports Exports Balance Imports Exports Total 
During the period 1911/15 3 429 2 371 —1 058 86 77 82 
of independence 1916/20 5 146 2 508 —2 638 56 44 50 
‘cools — 1921/25 4243 4315 + 72 87 99 92 
ports, has extend- 1926/30 6 463 6 008 —~ 65 144 139 142 
ed greatly. 1931/35 4 203 5 370 +1 167 128 = 164 144 
1936 6 369 7 223 + 854 185 218 200 
1937 9306 938 + 73 230 230 230 


The total value of trade has more than doubled, and calculated per head 
of population it amounted in 1937 to 4,940 present-day marks, of which 
amount 2,440 marks represented imports and 2,500 marks exports. With 
the exception of the Scandinavian and West-European countries there is 
scarcely any country that has such a large turnover in. trade per head of 
population as Finland. 

Foreign trade in 1937 per head of population; marks 


Finland’s foreign Country Total Imports Exports Country Total Imports Exports 
trade per head Denmark 8 260 4260 4000 Finland 4940 2440 2500 
of pene has Norway 7860 - 4820 3040 Germany 2960 1420 1540 
— tod ef Holland 7 600 4360 3240 France 2780 1780 1000 

peri a ‘ ‘ 

independence Switzerland 7 440 4340 3100 Esthonia 2320 1180 1140 
from pone to Sweden 7 360 3780 3580 U.S.A. 2140 1020 1120 
4,900 marks. Canada 7 200 3220 3980 Italy I 300 740 560 
Great Britain 6 780 4380 2400 Japan I 240 680 560 
Belgium 6 540 3380 3160 Russia 140 60 80 





Value of imports according to purpose of goods 
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But besides Finland’s trade having expanded, its balance during the 
period of independence has experienced a remarkable change. During the... ., patance 
first decade after the Great War imports still predominated, as they had —_ a —_ 
done for a long time previously, but during the last decade a surplus of credit balance. 
imports has only been recorded during the typical years of expansion in 
1928/29 (2,340 million marks), but a surplus of exports for the last eight 
years (5,920 million marks). 

Imports — which have not increased proportionately as much as exports 
— have altered to a significant degree as regards their composition. In 
1937 imports of goods for consumption only amounted to 32 per cent of 
the total value of imports (20 years before 57 per cent), and imports of food- 
stuffs and luxuries only represented 13 per cent (20 years before 39 per cent). 
This remarkable reduction is to a large extent due to the development of 
local grain growing, for only a small proportion of cereals has now to be 
imported. — On the other hand the volume of imports of machinery, means Parone juve, ox" 
of transport and similar requisites for production has increased during the ‘sn* |, slteration 
same time by about 200 per cent and the volume of raw materials by over 
300 per cent, by which means the value of these two classes has risen to 


68 per cent of the total value of imports (as.against 43 per cent twenty years 
before). 


To illustrate the structural change in import trade that we have indicated 
we give some details below. 


Imports of raw materials and semi-products 


Annual Spinning Metal Hidesand Oils and Minerals Cattle- Whole class 
average materials goods skins fats food Mill. % of total 

Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill.mks Mill. mks Mill.mks mks imports Sugeste of ew 
1921/25 282 203 152 133 124 130 I 310 30.9 materials F and 
1926/30 281 357 222 276 231 312 2214 oe oc oe oe 
1931/35 246 315 218 181 250 153 1 873 44.6 than trebled. 
1936 400 717 147 274 417 201 2959 45.6 
1937 508 I 170 294 385 694 183 4 299 46.2 


Value of imports according to purpose of goods, % 
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Imports of machi- 
mery and means 
of transport have 
been quadrupled. 


Imports of food- 

stuffs and luxuries 

have fallen off 
appreciably. 
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Imports of raw materials and semi-products were trebled during the 
period of a decade and a half which the table covers. In the case of metal 
goods and minerals (chiefly coal) the increase was even larger. 


Imports of machinery, means of transport and other accessories 
to production 


Annual Machinery Means of Metal Others Whole class 
average Mill. transport goods Mill. Mill. of total 
mks Mill.mks Mill.mks mks mks imports 


1921/25 244 113 63 110 530 12.5 
1926/30 494 327 92 193 1 106 17.1 
1931/35 331 118 50 154 653 15-5 
1936 599 344 78 172 I 193 18.7 
1937 1 054 613 102 236 2 005 21.6 


In the case of these accessories to production, too, the increase in imports 
was very considerable, they having been quadrupled in a decade and a half. 
The increase was particularly striking in the case of means of transport and 
actual machinery, but less in regard to tools, apparatus etc. 


Imports of foodstuffs and luxuries 


Annual Cereal Colonial Animal —Horticul- Whole class 
average products produce foodstuffs tural products Mill. % of total 
Mill. mks Mill.mks Mill.mks Mill.mks mks imports 


1921/25 7O1 626 110 80 1 544 36.4 
1926/30 711 632 124 141 1 647 25.5 
1931/35 250 366 37 91 812 19.3 
1936 301 458 26 125 986 15.5 
1937 399 494 31 153 1 176 12.6 


The tendency in this case was quite different from that in the case of the 
commodities for productive purposes previously referred to. The total value 
of imports of foodstuffs and luxuries has been considerably less in recent 
years even than in the 1920’s, and their proportion to the total value of 
imports has not been more during the last few years than one-third of what 
it was 15—z20 years ago. The decrease has been proportionately largest in 
the case of animal foodstuffs, but imports of cereals have also been reduced 
appreciably. 





Imports of durable goods into Finland; annual averages 
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Imports of other actual consumption goods 


Annual Textile Metal Other Whole class 
average goods goods goods Mill. % of total 
Mill.mks Mill.mks Mill.mks mks imports 


480 154 223 857 20.2 
733 289 474 1 496 23.1 
325 179 362 865 20.6 
507 262 462 I 231 19.3 
731 410 685 1 826 19.6 


1921/25 
1926/30 
1931/35 
1936 
1937 


Imports of the consumption goods referred to above have increased on 
the whole, though not quite as much as imports in general. 


It has been pointed out that since the Great War Finnish imports have 
altered in regard to their composition, imports of foodstuffs and other 
goods for consumption playing a smaller part as time went on, while raw 
materials, machinery and other requisites for productive purposes have 
dominated the imports more and more. Thus imports have to a constantly 
higher degree become a form of capital investment. This tendency is more 
clearly visible, if imported goods are grouped according to their durability, 
ie. as to whether they are purely articles of consumption.or retain their 
value for some time, as is the case, e.g., in regard to machinery and means 
of transport, metals and objects made of them, some works of art, ornaments 
and valuables, building materials etc. Such a division of imports shows that 
from this point of view, too, a considerable structural alteration of imports 
has occurred. 

Imports of non-durable goods 


Total 
Mill. mks 


3 356 
4 598 
3 025 
4120 
5 608 


Raw materials 
Mill.mks % 


954 22.5 
I 498 23.2 
I 220 29.0 
1 691 26.5 
2 221 23.9 


Annual 
average 
1921/25 
1926/30 
1931/35 
1936 

1937 


Consumption goods 
Mill.mks % 
2 190 51.7 
2 685 41.5 
1451 34.6 
1 851 29.1 
2450 26.3 


Power plant 
Mill. mks % 
212 5.0 
415 6.4 
354 8.4 
578 9.1 
937 10.1 


o/ 
/0 


79-2 
71.1 
72.0 
64.7 
60.3 
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Imports of con- 
sumption goods 
other than food- 
stuffs have been 
doubled. 


In the course of 

time Finland’s im- 

ports have become 

in an ever increas- 

ing degree im- 

portation of capi- 
tal. 


Imports of goods 
with a short time 
of consumption 
have increased by 
about 75%. 


The sectors re- 
present: consump- 
tion goods (dark- 
est), raw materials 
(lighter), power 
plant (lightest). 
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Imports of dur- 

able goods have 

increased by 
about 300%. 


Exports of timber 
have been not 
quite doubled. 


The ruled fields 
represent from the 
bottom upwards: 
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paper 
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Imports of durable goods 

Annua Consumption goods Raw materials Machinery etc. Total 
average Mill. mks % Mill. mks % Mill. mks % Mill. mks % 
1921/25 140 3.3 240 5-6 507 I1.9 887 20.8 
1926/30 305 4-7 508 7:9 I 052 16.3 1865 289 
1931/35 160 3.8 420 10.0 598 14.2 1178 = 28.0 
1936 417 6.5 720 11.3 1112 17.5 2249 35.3 
1937 . 553 5.9 1291 13.9 1854 19.9 3698 39.7 


Imports of goods of a non-durable character have increased comparatively 
poorly, and their proportion to the total imports has been reduced appreciably 
during this period of approximately 15 years. It is really only imports of 
raw materials and power plant in this class that have grown, while im- 
ports of finished articles for consumption may be described as being fairly 
steady. — As regards durable goods, representing capital investment, the 
reverse has been the case; in the course of time imports have increased 
appreciably. In this case, too, however, the increase refers less to finished 
goods for consumption than to other goods, machinery, raw materials etc. 


Exports from Finland, as already stated, have developed very greatly; 
since the years immediately preceding the Great War exports have been 
trebled in volume and quadrupled in value. They have also become more 
varied than before. Nevertheless, timber has remained the largest article of 


export all the time. 
Exports of timber 


po Sawn Round Plywood Whole class 
timber timber Mill. Mill. %*of total 

oe 1000 stds 1000 cub. m kg mks exports 
1921/25 890 2 580 28 2471 57-3 
1926/30 I 135 3 $30 74 3 290 $4.8 
1931/35 926 2 530 99 2 283 42.5 
1936 I 100 2 440 146 3 037 42.4 
1937 I 027 4 050 17! 4157 44.8 





Exports of principal paper and pulp products 
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Timber exports have increased appreciably in value, but their proportion 
to the total exports has been reduced in the course of time. Exports of 
unmanufactured timber — logs, pitprops, pulpwood etc. — and of sawn 
timber have expanded least, while, e.g., plywood and some manufactured 
atticles record greatly increased figures. — Finland is in the very front rank 
among the timber exporting countries of the world and in regard to certain 
kinds, such as spools and plywood, she supplies an essential part of the 
world’s exports. 

A class in Finland’s export trade that is growing more and more important 
in the course of time consists of paper and pulp products. 


Exports of paper and pulp products 


—— Mechanical Cellulose Paper Whole class 
ose woodpulp Mill. % of total 
8 Mill. kg Mill. kg Mill. kg mks exports 


1921/25 68 215 178 I 332 30.9 

1926/30 126 426 236 1 783 29.7 

1931/35 217 782 323 2 157 40.2 

1936 278 I O81 453 2 900 40.5 

1937 291 1 179 518 3 630 39.1 

The increase in these exports has been very large — in a decade and a 
half exports of paper have been trebled, of mechanical woodpulp quadrupled 
and of cellulose quintupled — and the proportion of paper and pulp products 
to the total Finnish exports has already reached 4o per cent. In regard to these 
goods Finland does not play the same prominent part in the world market 
as in regard to timber, but has nevertheless become one of the largest sup- 
pliers in the world in this case, too, in recent years, only exceeded at present 
by Canada and Sweden. 

Exports of timber and paper and pulp products together during 1921/37 
represent over 86 per cent of the total Finnish exports. Among other exports 
animal foodstuffs play the leading part. 





Exports of principal animal foodstuffs 
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Exports of animal foodstuffs 
biieeal Butter Cheese Eggs Whole class 
A Mill. % of total 
ee — Tons Tons Tons mks _— exports 
Exports of animal 1921/25 8 600 2 500 200 432 10.0 
paar = 1926/30 15 100 2 400 100 545 9.1 
several dozen per 1931/35 13 000 3 600 7 400 473 8.8 
cent. 1936 14 000 4900 7 700 538 7-5 
1937 13 900 6 600 8 900 612 6.6 


Th ‘ Exports of animal foodstuffs — especially cheese and eggs — have 
er grown, though not in the same proportion as exports in general. In the 
a world market Finnish exports of such goods play a far more modest part 
fat than timber or paper and pulp products. 

Finnish exports have not only increased appreciably in quantity during 
the last two decades, but, as already mentioned, they have also expanded 
in regard to ‘classes of goods. In 1920 all other kinds of goods than those 
belonging to the three main classes referred to only represented 2.2 per cent 
Ae of the total value of exports, in 1937 their corresponding proportion had 
} risen to 7.9 per cent. Among such articles metals have been exported most 
q Le Finnish exports — ferrous alloys and coppet, — cotton goods, leather, granite, china and 


i varied in the rubber goods. 
: eourse of time. 


eile It is impracticable to establish the development of the extent of home trade 
exactly, as the necessary statistics are not available. Besides private firms, 
Ee: which, no doubt, represent the greater part of the turnover, a large number 
of consumers’ co-operative societies are engaged in retail trade. In whole- 
a “eh sale trade, again, there are, besides private firms, some very large central 
co-operative organisations and central associations of rural dealers. The 
turnover of the former is more than double the size of the turnover of the 
associations of rural dealers. The available statistics, referring to the sales 
aes of the co-operative organisations, both consumers’ co-operative societies 





Membership of consumers’ co-operative societies 
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and central co-operative concerns, besides the sales of a large number of 
representative business houses of different kinds, show the following figures. 


Index of the value of sales in home trade; \evel of 1935 = 100 


— Representative Co-operative undertakings 
businesses of Consumers’ Central 
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Th 1 
1921/25 ° i heme = 
1926/30 88 have been more 
1931/35 82 then doubled in 
course or a 
1936 112 decade and a half. 


1937 137 
All these series of figures display striking agreement and on the basis 
of them it can be asserted that the total amount of sales in home trade has 
been more than doubled in the course of a decade and a half. 


The development of insurance business is illustrated by the following 
figures for the largest branches of insurance. 


Main branches of insurance 


Life assurance Fire Life, fire, 

Anis Policies Funds insurance accident 

average Thousand Per and own Policies insurance 

million head capital Thousand Premiums 

marks Marks ~ Mill. mks mill.mks Mill. mks 
1921/25 2.8 810 510 31.0 239 
1926/30 7-4 2 040 1 013 63.4 470 
1931/35 9.6 2550 1710 74.2 497 
1936 11.2 2950 2277 81.4 577 
1937 12.2 3 200 2536 88.3 595 


Finland’s communications and traffic have developed during the last couple 
of decades in proportion to economic life in general. The following figures 
are instructive in this connection. 





Sales of co-operative trading concerns 





The upper curve 
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Means of communication 














































































































Railways Merchant fleet Motor vehicles 
4 Year Length of traffic Goods trucks | Thousand Thousand 
ie km I 000’s net tons vehicles 
1920 4 280 13.8 484 ° 
1925 4 820 17.7 488 14.3 
; 1930 5 380 22.8 510 42.2 
ts 1935 5 760 24.2 519 40.6 
f 1936 5 770 24.6 526 43.0 
+: Duving the lest 1937 § 910 25.1 544 49.0 
r decades good 
i: traffic on the Traffic 
i: saiimaye end chip Railways Direct shippi Postal 
i P b y shipping osta 
i Vaca . pncine Goods carried Passengers Thousand deliveries 
Bit doubled. 8 Mill. kg Million net tons Million 
t . 1921/25 8 700 24.3 6 400 189 
1926/30 12 100 23.8 9 100 276 
1931/35 II 700 20.0 9 200 281 
1936 15 200 21.4 II 800 344 
1937 16 600 23.3 12 200 * 375 
The traffic length of the Finnish railways has increased during the last 
} two decades by about 4o per cent, the number of goods trucks and the 
iy quantity of goods carried has been doubled, while passenger traffic has 
ae altered little in size owing to competition from motor cars and buses. In 
i aD : . . . : 
Me proportion to the population Finland’s railway system is a closer network 
a than that of any other European country with the exception of Sweden. 
ay The State railways represent 96 per cent of the whole traffic system and 
am Re i their value, which amounted to about 5,000 million in 1920 converted into 
eA present-day gold marks, amounts at present — in spite of about 500 million 
ae marks having been written off in 1935 — to approximately 6,000 million. 
ae The tonnage of the merchant fleet has increased comparatively little, 
I. about 12 per cent since 1920, but in proportion to the population it is larger 
p | than the corresponding figures for other countries with the exception of the 
; Northern countries and Greece. Direct shipping has been doubled in extent. 
' Life assurance; policies and funds 
if ; . . ; : ; : ° : : 3 : : i\\| 
aa | Re ee eee or (||| 
- i : ° ; : . : ‘ —_— a : ' oT 
The upper curve ‘ ° i . 3 ati! il fl 
: CI NN no ioc Gco.ae odes e.. 005s" oe woo oe scat alll 8 
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INDUSTRY. Finland’s industrial production has had many good oppor- 
tunities of expansion during the last two decades. In the first place it had 
extraordinary resources of local raw materials at its disposal, principally 
timber of various kinds and suitable for various industries, but also minerals 
and metals; it has been possible to turn their manufacture with advantage 
in the direction of exports on a large scale. In the second place the home 
market was formerly governed to an appreciable extent by imported industrial 
products, so that here there was a natural field for an increase in local pro- 
duction. Greater facilities than before in obtaining the necessary capital at ee 
and the advance in electrical engineering, which made it possible to utilise ae 
Finland’s great supply of water-power, have helped to extend production. 


The expansion of manufacturing industry has been vety great owing to 
these circumstances, as the following total numbers of workpeople employed, 
the volume of the power used for direct drive and the gross and net value 
of output show — the latter term being intended consistently to mean here 
and in the following pages the gross value less the value of raw materials. 





Survey of the development of industry 


1 Annual Value of output in million marks Workpeople Motive power 
average Gross Raw materials Net I 000’s 1 000 HP 
1921/25 8 200 4 420 3 780 135 361 
1926/30 12 300 6 630 5 670 157 502 
1931/35 11 340 6 o10 5 330 147 678 
1936 16 120 8 790 7 330 184 872 
1937 21 070 II 950 9 120 208 962 


When usual industrial activity was resumed after the Great War, it was 
appreciably extended during the first few years up to 1924, when there was 
a decline for a couple of years, but from 1926 a steady increase of output 
continued up to 1929. From that time a distinct setback was perceptible. 
This showed itself during the following years, partly still in 1932, and when 
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Value of industrial output 
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conditions were at their worst, the value of the output had again been forced 
down approximately to the level of 1922/23; in regard to the quantity of 
output, however, the depression was less marked. Since 1932/33 there has 
The number of ONCE More been a steady upward tendency. The expansion has been very 
industrial work- oreat in almost all spheres of industry, and the figures for output last year 


men has increased 


duri d i imi 
= © if by are considerably above all former limits. From 1921 to 1937 the number 


50%, : ‘ , ' 
by 470% aed the OF industrial workpeople increased by 50 per cent and the motive power by 


s al f . i 
nal by “1609. 170 per cent, the gross value of output by 160 per cent and its net value by 


140 per cent. 

The branch of industry that has as a rule recorded the highest output 
figures is the timber industry. It consists chiefly of sawmills, planing mills 
and plywood mills, but joinery and furniture factories, box factories and 
spool factories, all of which work too for export, are also of great import- 
ance. Finland’s timber industry in all its various forms is based almost 
exclusively on the country’s own raw materials; occasionally, however, Russian 
timber has also been worked up in the country. 


Value of output of the timber industry; mill. mks 


ae —_ Fd Annual Whole class Sawn timber Plywood Other forms 
timber industry average Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
a Sa 1921/25 1992 772 1632 = 581 85 48 275-143 
a half. 1926/30 3077 1065 2413 753 20385 461 227 
1931/35 2171 837 1592 $69 236 107 343 «161 

1936 3095 1 183 2 209 787 381 171 505 225 

1937 4399 1613 3 224 1097 522 245 653 271 


The following quantities of the principal classes of goods have been 
roduced per year: 
, 1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
Sawn timber, 1 000 stds 950 I 270 I 040 I 230 I 340 
Plywood, mill. kg ‘ 82 105 159 194 





Exports of the principal woodgoods 
Sawn timber Round timber Plywood 


The five columns 
represent yearly 
averages for: 
1921/25 
1926/30 
1931/35 
1936 
1937 
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The most important of these branches of industry for the economy of 
the country, the sawmill industry, was subject to very great fluctuations 
according to the variations in market conditions. After a remarkably large 
expansion up to 1927 there was a stoppage in 1928, succeeded by a very 
powerful setback up to 1931. Like other industries, though at a less steady 
pace, the sawmill industry has again expanded since then. In recent years 
Finland has exported fairly regularly 90 per cent of her output of sawn 
timber, and as a supplier in the world market Finland has secured a more and 
more dominant position. According to the latest statistics of world exports 
(1936) Finland’s proportion was 20 per cent, Russia’s 18 per cent, Canada’s 
17 per cent and Sweden’s 15 per cent. — The plywood industry records a 
steadier tendency, although in this case, too, the course of development is 
clearly marked by a maximum of output round about 1929, a subsequent 
decline up to 1931/32 and a steady and large expansion since then. The ply- 


The Finnish ply- 


wood industry, which is quite young in Finland — the first mill was started wood industry has 


in 1912, now there are 19 mills — appears to have very good prospects here 
and has in a short time developed into a large industry, occupying a leading 
position in the world market. Of the world exports in 1936 Finland account- 
ed for 30 per cent, Russia for 29, Poland for 14 and Latvia for 12 per cent. 
As a tule over 90 per cent of the total output of the country have been export- 
ed in recent years. — The spool industry also works mostly for export. 
Like the plywood industry it is based on the country’s large supplies of 
birch and has secured a leading position in the world market for its products, 
about 80 per cent of the world requirements having been supplied by it of 
late. — The joinery industry has developed with remarkable rapidity. The 
total value of its output has already reached 240 million marks and exports 
are fairly large. 





Annual consumption of timber as industrial raw material and 
unmanufactured export goods 
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Finnish industry; value of output 


(The two shaded fields together represent the gross value of output, the lower field the value 
of the raw materials used.) 
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Next to the timber industry the paper industries (in the widest sense 
of the term) should be mentioned among the largest industries in the 
country. The combined value of the output of these branches of industry 
has even exceeded that of the timber industry appreciably in recent years. 
The paper and pulp industries are also run for the greater part on local raw 
materials. Foreign raw materials — chiefly sulphur and chlorine for sulphite 
cellulose, sodium sulphate for sulphate cellulose and chemicals and rags for 
paper — represent only about 5 per cent of the price of the products altogether. 


Value of output of the paper industries; mill. mks 


po Whole class Mechanical pulp Sulphite Sulphate Paper 
pve and cardboard __ cellulose cellulose 

8 Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1921/25 1 511 774 245 144 586 322 (incl.in preceding) 588 256 
1926/30 2339 1 204 362 208 810 390 252 149 776 377 
1931/35 2633 1 364 440 262 torr 478 300 161 751 395 
1936 3640 1 845 610 330 1370 643 s0O 274 979 $03 
1937 4696 2166 808 387 1750 733 674 339 1226 594 


The Finnish paper and pulp industries have developed to a high degree 
during the period of independence. Many new mills have been established, 
old ones have been extended or modernised and manufacture is therefore 
at a high level. In quantity the output has developed with striking steadiness 
and has gone upwards almost without interruption. Small setbacks were 
recorded in the mechanical pulp industry in 1924 and 1931/32, in the cellulose 
industry in 1931 and in the paper industry in 1924 and 1929/33, i.e. at times 
"a of general economic depression. 

The following quantities of the principal classes of goods were produced 
per year: 


. 1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
Mechanical pulp _mill. kg 200 310 47° 650 720 
Cardboard, » » 30 60 80 120 160 
Sulphite cellulose, » » 220 430 690 940 1040 
Sulphate cellulose, » » 90 140 240 390 440 
Paper, » » 210 290 380 530 #610 





Value of output of the flourmills 
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Finnish manufactures in this sphere are not restricted to the staple articles 
enumerated above — of paper, in particular, many different qualities are 
made, some on a large scale. During the last few years manufacture has been 
guided into several new channels. We need only mention the manufacture 
in several mills of fibre sheets, builder’s cardboard etc, and the manufacture 
of cellophane and artificial silk begun this autumn on a large scale for export, 
rayon cellulose, of which large quantities were already turned out for export, 
being used as raw material. 

Finland’s output of mechanical pulp and cellulose already represents 
about 10 per cent of the world’s production and is only exceeded in quantity 
by the output of the United States, Canada, Sweden and Germany, while 
Finland’s output of paper occupies a rather less prominent position in the 
world’s output. It should, however, be mentioned that a comparatively large 
part of Finland’s output of paper and pulp products is sold in the world market 
— close on 50 per cent of mechanical pulp and about 85 per cent of cellulose 
and paper — so that Finland’s part in the world market is relatively very 4, 4 supplier of 
prominent. Finland has now attained the position of the second largest Pes ,0nd. PUP 


products Finland 

exporter of mechanical and chemical pulp in the world (after Sweden) and ae ris 

of the third largest exporter of paper (after Sweden and Canada). ee 
The largest industries working principally for the home market are the 


metal and machinery, foodstuffs and luxuries and the textile industries. 


The sextile industry plays an important part in Finnish trade. It supplies <: 
the greater part of the country’s demand for textile goods and in recent 
years it has even achieved considerable exports, especially in cotton goods. 
Its principal branches — placed according to the value of output at present 
— are the cotton, woollen, hosiery, clothing and tailoring, shirtmaking and 
linen industries. The cotton industry is run almost entirely on imported 





Value of output of the clothing industries 








soo The lower shaded 
field represents 
hosiery factories, 
400 the upper one 
clothing factories. 
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Cotton industry. = 


The two shaded 
fields together re- 
present the gross 
value of output, 
the lower field 
the value of the 
raw materials 
used. 


Woollen industry. ” 


The two shaded 
fields together re- 
present the gross 
value of output, 


the lower field 
the value of the 
raw materials 200 
used. mil 
100 | | 


200 


Leather, footwear jo99 


and rubber 
dustries. 


The lowest shaded 
field represents 
the leather in- 
dustry, the mid- 
dle field the foot- 
wear industry 
and the top field 
the rubber in- 
dustry. 


Mill. mks 


Sugar, sweetstuffs |, 


and tobacco in- 
dustries. 


The lowest shaded 
field represents 
the sugar refining 
industry, the 
middle field the 
sweetstuffs _—in- 
dus’ and the 
top field 
tobacco industry. 
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raw materials, the woollen industry imports about 70 per cent of its require- 
ments in raw materials, the linen industry also 70 per cent and the clothing 
industries from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Value of output of the textile industry; mill. mks 


nee Whole class Cotton Woollen Clothing Hosiery 
prensn industry industry industry industry 

8 Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1921/25 895 357 349 «51 221 100 75 (33 61 26 


1926/30 $i6y |6$82 399 «214 227 105 132 46 123. §1 
1931/35 1261 $99 393 228 296 138 159 47 165 76 
1936 1760 778 477 250 397. 161 244 78 241 112 
1937 2264 954 $74 310 496 192 319 89 324 142 
a There has thus been remarkably good progress, the value of the output 
e value 0! 
ontpat of the ton- having been more than doubled during this period and having been even 


a by quadrupled and quintupled in the clothing and hosiery industries. Local 


decade and’s half production supplies the greater part of the country’s requirements as regards 
the main articles; increased imports have only occurred during periods of 
boom, when manufacturing in the country could not be extended in pro- 
portion to the rapidly growing demand. The proportion between output 
and imports is illustrated by the following annual figures: 


1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
Cotton cloth 


Output, tons 5 760 6 290 7 370 8 600 
Imports » I 470 I 040 2 230 3 580 
Woollen cloth 

Output, tons I 900 2 590 3"100 3 $90 
Imports » 1 630 77° I 120 1 480 


The main part | The quantity produced by the cotton industry has tended upwards on the 
in the county i whole, but the tendency has been strongly marked by market fluctuations. 
pray “avy Pron ™ 1923 there was a short, in 1928 a longer and in 1936 an apparently accidental 


il ufacture; 
Of late even ex. Setback in the course of development. The local output of cotton cloth has 


a supplied about */, of the total requirements of the country during the last 





Manufacture and imports of cotton cloth 
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The lower shaded 
field _ represents 
imports, the upper ® 
field local manu- 
facture (no datas 
prior to 1927), 
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ten years; imports have therefore not been very heavy except in the case of 
certain qualities. 

In the case of the woollen industry the increase in output has been still 
steadier than in the cotton industry. In this case, too, market fluctuations 
have, however, marked the course of development to a certain extent. The 
local output of cloth has represented over 2/; of the total requirements of the 
country during the last ten years and has of late forced imports into the 
background more and more. 

Of the other larger branches of the textile industry both the different 
clothing industries — the manufacture of suits, shirts, collars, neckties etc. 
— and the linen industry supply practically the whole of the country’s re- 
quirements and the hosiery industry the greater part of them. The two 
latter industries even export fairly considerable quantities. 

During the period of independence the smaller branches of the textile 
industry have also been extended and several new branches of manufacture 
have been introduced. Thus most-.of the demand for, e.g., hats, caps, rope, 


The textile indus- 


various kinds of ribbons and belting, the greater part of the demand fortry has become 


more varied. 


textile carpets and about half of the demand for artificial silk cloth and lace 
is now supplied by local manufacture. In the case of some of these goods, 
e.g., linen goods, woollen carpets and hosiery, exports occur, too, at present. 


The foodstuffs and luxuries industries embrace many branches of manu- 
facture, the most important of which — placed according to the quantity 
of output — are the flourmills, bread factories and bakeries, tobacco factories, 
sugar refineries, coffee roasting establishments, sausage and margarine 
factories, breweries, sweetstuff factories, spirit distilleries and yeast and 
crude sugar factories. The largest of them, such as the flourmills, tobacco 
factories and sugar refineries, coffee roasting establishments and margarine 
and sweetstuff factories, are based to a preponderating extent or exclusively 
on foreign raw materials, but it is in the nature of things that some of the 





Manufacture and imports of woollen cloth 
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more local manufactures, such as bakeries, sausage factories, canning fac- 
tories, should be based principally on local raw materials. 


Value of output of the foodstuffs and luxuries industries; mill. mks 


Annual Whole class Cerealproducts Sugar Tobacco Margarine Sweetstuffs 
average Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 


1921/25 1539 514 266 7 3°§ 73 328 160 69 14 98 53 
1926/30 2204 767 353 42 319 82 390 194 126 45 «18 71 
1931/35 2138 640 430 67 299 65 260 85 88 34 79 39 
1936 3010 858 781 102 296 77 326 «111 136 40 114 52 
1937 3454 973 833 107 315 76 378 125 150 40 140 60 


On the whole there has been a considerable advance, but it has been 
uneven, seeing that the expansion has not referred to all the branches of the 
industries enumerated. Quite naturally, trade fluctuations are felt compara- 
tively little in this case. 

In regard to sugar, tobacco, margarine and sweetstuffs, e.g., local manu- 
facture entirely dominated the home market already before the Great War; 

ag i it is therefore intelligible that no great extension should have occurred since 
en A then. But the flourmills, which scarcely existed a couple of decades ago 
titan eabled ie except for local requirements, have developed to such an extent during the 
* deca.” “ period of independence that they supply practically the whole of the country’s 
requirements. Among the branches of manufacture that have been in- 
troduced or developed to a special extent during this time, the coffee 
roasting establishments, potato-flour factories and crude sugar factories 
are worth mentioning. — The following annual quantities of the principal 


products have been produced: 
1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 


Flour and groats, mill. kg 93 130 130 221 197 
Refined sugar >» » 33 41 37 41 41 
Crude sugar » » 1.4 3.7 7.2 II 11 
Margarine » » 4-4 8.7 8.1 12 13 
Cigarettes » units 27 3.5 3.2 3.6 4.0 





Manufacture of footwear 
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Though the metal manufactures and engineering industries have been of con- 
siderable size for a long time in Finland, the actual output of metals has "ing —— 
played a subordinate part until recently. Finland, indeed, possesses appreci- “*°wche? *t Pre- 
able supplies of ore, especially of iron, copper and nickel, but so far they 
have been utilised very little. The most easily accessible iron ore deposits, 
situated in the southern part of the country, yield ore of a generally low percen- 
tage, while the extensive deposits in North Finland, which are rich in iron,are 
difficult of access. In both cases the deposits have had to remain untouched. pinnish nickel ore 
In regard to deposits of other ore, however, more progress has been io. ata 
made in some cases. For instance, the working of a large deposit of nickel **,goum” ™ 
is soon to be started in Petsamo, in the far north. The supply of ore is 
estimated at 3 or 4 million tons with about 2 per cent of nickel, and the 
annual output is calculated at 3 million kg or more than the present output 
in any other country in Europe. — The mining and refining of copper pyrites 
ore at Outokumpu that has proceeded for some years, is of still greater import- 
ance. The deposit is of considerable value. The copper contents of the ore 
are 4 per cent, besides which it contains 25 per cent of sulphur and 25 per 
cent of iron. The ore deposit is estimated at 20 million tons; the annual 
quantity mined at present is 400 million kg. A whole group of industrial y, so. kinds of 
undertakings has been established or is being planned in connection with manefacture on « 


large scale are 


the mine at Outokumpu. For the present copper is the principal product. srmypee rome tne 


Last year 12 million kg of it were exported, in addition to 5.5 million kg "P", yA 


of ore, to the total value of 170 million marks. After the necessary treat- Pytites deposits: 


the extraction of 
ment in a refinery and a rolling mill, both of which are to be built shortly, Mie fhe ait 
the value of the copper output will be increased appreciably. The output ge — 
is considerably in excess of the normal consumption of copper of all forms 


in Finland. 
Of the by-products of copper mining sulphur has been obtained for 





Manufacture of cement and bricks 
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some time past, a quantity being obtained last year equal to about 1/, of the 
large requirements of the country’s cellulose mills. Iron is another by- 
product. A special ironworks, the largest in the country, was built a year 
or two ago for working up this iron, and in connection with it a rolling 
mill has been built for rolling rails, sheets etc. By this means Finland has 
made an important step forward towards becoming self-supporting in regard 
to iron, steel and rolling products. Considerable quantities of high quality 
steel are already manufactured for the world market. — Now that part of 
Finland’s extensive ore deposits has begun to be utilised, an extension of 
metal manufacture has been started that is important for the metal and 
engineering industries of the country. 
A survey of the course of the output is given in the following table. 


Value of output of the metal and machinery industries; mill. mks 


Annual Whole class Ore mined Metal industry Engineering industry 
average Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1921/25 924 §20 I I 267 109 651 406 
1926/30 1422 781 20 18 341 157 1049 598 
1931/35 1384 749 4r 31 419 187 gI2 $24 
1936 2243 1145 88 7! Joo 316 1423 758 
1937 3273 1582 141 117 1029 455 2055 I O10 


The value of —— 
output of the The average annual output of some of the principal classes of goods was 


metal and machi- 
nery _ industries aS follows: 


has been more 1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
— Pig iron, mill. kg II 8 5 4 16 
half. Ingots, » » 24 24 32 38 43 
Rolled iron, » 27 26 * 41 60 68 


» 
Iron wire and nails, » » 12 19 22 33 39 
Ferrous alloys, » mks ) 10 43 43 54 


The increase in output has been considerable in these branches of 
industry, too, being more than trebled during a decade and a half. The 
metal industry proper has developed with remarkable steadiness, but the 
engineering industry bears clearer traces of market trends, so that there 
was an appreciable setback after 1929 up to 1932/33. Since then, however, 
an advance has been visible in the whole metal industry, during the last 
few years at a forced pace. 

As there was no output of metal worth mentioning in Finland until the 
last few years — it is instructive that the crude local raw materials consumed 
by the metal industries in 1936, e.g., represented less than 3 per cent of the 
total cost of raw materials — it is intelligible that the local manufacture of 
finished articles was not able to supply more than a part of the country’s 
requirements and that there were constantly considerable imports. 

The principal building materials — mainly bricks, cement and window 
glass, besides wood and iron — have long been manufactured in the country 
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on a scale approximately equal to local demand. It is only during periods 
of special boom in the building trade that local production has proved insuf- 
ficient. The raw materials are in general obtainable in the country; thus the brick 
industry does not import any raw materials and the cement industry only 
gypsum, but the glass industry imports soda, potash and sand. 


Value of output of some of the building materials industries; 


mill. mks 
Annual Cement Bricks Glass 
avetage Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1921/25 $2 42 4543 5545 — Ve 
materials indus- 
1926/ 30 113 99 66 65 57 48 tries have deve- 
1931/35 75 4 3737 55 45 loped in close 
1936 140 120 71 71 82 68 ——" = 
1937 169 144 96 96 97 81 trend, but have 
The manufactured quantities of the principal classes of goods were as a B 
ably. 
follows: 1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
Cement, 1 000 barrels 650 1300 1120 1950 2410 
Bricks, million units 7o 90 Jo 120 140 
Window glass, 1 000 sq. m ¥ 760 599 1080 I 300 


These industries were obliged to a great extent to adapt themselves 
to the general trend of trade. After a prolonged and fairly steady 
advance, culminating in the boom of 1927/28, a great setback occurred 
which ceased in 1932 and was succeeded soon after by an advance which 
has been particularly pronounced during the last few years. 

Among other branches of industry the leather, footwear and rubber 
industries are the largest. 

Value of output of the leather, footwear and rubber industries; 


mill. mks 
Annual Leather Footwear Rubber 
average Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1921/25 163 43 209 80 41 23 ~ gr 
1926/30 185 46 275 IIo 97 52 panded moder- 
1931/35 169 50 162 68 108 66 ately, the leather 
1936 213 52 202 79 176 97 le at the 
1937 292 65 279 108 234 III rubber industry 
The quantities produced per year were as follows for the principal classes 9 **"” 
of goods: 1921/25 1926/30 1931/35 1936 1937 
Leather footwear, 1 000 pairs 2020 2 480 I 910 2 340 2910 
Rubber footwear» » 1 050 2 000 1 860 2 360 2 760 


The increase in output has been considerable, especially in the rubber 
industry, but very moderate in the footwear industry. All these industries 
are vety susceptible to general trade conditions; output was large during 
the boom round about 1928, but fell off considerably up to 1931. Since 
then the output has risen and has reached maximum figures in recent years 
except in the footwear industry which has not yet reached the comparatively 
high level of 1928 as regards the value of output. 
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Local manufacture of leather supplies the country’s requirement sexcept 
as regards some specially high qualities; exports of leather have often been 
even larger than imports. In regard to leather and rubber footwear local 
production now predominates completely. In recent years exports of these 
goods have exceeded imports, exports of rubber footwear very much so. 
The above remarks refer only to manufacturing industry proper. Handicrafts 
are not unimportant in the economy of the country, but it seems as if they 


Handicraft indus- 


try is not without . ss : ° 
p< deste la unable to develop in competition with industry. According to a 


ey: ; : , 
not developed 16 coUSUS in 1923 handicrafts employed about 33,000 workpeople at that time, 


any extent worth while the value of the output was estimated at 593 million marks of that 


mentioning. 


time or slightly over 600 million present-day marks. By 1934 the number 
of workpeople had increased to 38,000 and the gross value of the output 
to 609 million marks. The highest value of output was recorded by under- 
takings in the textile, foodstuffs, metal and leather branches. 


FINANCE. In consequence of the radical economic upheavals that 
occurred after the Great War and upset the balance between supply and 
demand both in regard to commodities and gold time after time, the value 
of the currency could not maintain its stability in Finland any more than in 
other countries. By the time that Finland became independent a part of the 
value of the Finnish currency had already been lost. During the Great War 

When Finland be. © Russian Government had required considerable sums in Finnish cur- 
came independ- rency for paying for deliveries of goods, for carrying out fortifications on 


valu of the Fin the Finnish frontiers etc. The Bank of Finland had been obliged to supply 
already lost. Finnish currency in exchange for Russian roubles, so that the note circul- 
ation had grown enormously. When the Russian currency subsequently 

lost its value and the cover for the Finnish paper currency thereby became 

valueless to a great extent, the consequence was that the value of the Fin- 


nish mark dropped catastrophically. In 1917 already the internal purchasing 





Level of prices in Finland 
Level in 1924 = 100 


Level in 1913 = 100 


The dotted line 
indicates cost of 
living in Finland, 
the continuous 
thin line whole- 
sale prices in Fin- 
land and the thick 
line wholesale pri- 
ces in U.S.A. 
converted into 
marks. 
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power of the mark had been reduced to about 1/; and its foreign purchasing 
power to % of what it had been before the Great War. 
However, the depreciation of the Finnish currency continued even after 
the country’s liberation from Russia. The aftermath of the war and the 
establishment of independence caused considerable expenditure, and the 
internal purchasing power of the mark dropped still lower. The balance Finnish cusrency 
of payments with other countries was very adverse during the first few "emit lou? 
years, which caused the foreign purchasing power of the mark, too, to fall. 
The depreciation continued until 1921, when the internal purchasing power 
of the mark had dropped to 9 per cent, and its foreign purchasing power 
only to 7 per cent of its parity. After that, however, there was an improve- 
ment and the position was stabilised, so that a return to the gold standard 
— which had been abandoned during the Great War — was considered suitable 
from 1925. The value of the Finnish mark was then about 13 per cent of 
the pre-war mark and accordingly the relation between the new and the old 
gold mark was 100 to 766. 
The era of the new gold standard was, however, not long. The world 
depression in 1931 forced Finland, shortly after Great Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries had abandoned the gold standard, to follow their example. 
At first the rate of the Finnish mark went its own way, but since the begin- 
ning of 1933 it has been pegged to the pound sterling, although about 17 ? 
per cent below the parity of exchange for the latter. The pegging to sterling 
was found convenient, among other things, because such a large part of the stabilised in 1925, 


——— ° ° ° eos but in 1931 Fin- 
Finnish exports is paid for in British currency. The present value of the land, like several 


° ‘ ‘ . , other countries, 

Finnish paper mark in gold amounts to only about half of what it was in again | abandoned 
. — ° the gold standard. 

1925. In this depreciation of the value of the currency Finland followed 

the same road as the majority of other countries, which brought them to 


the following level in 1937. 








Rates of interest in Finland 


The thick single 
line indicates the 
deposit rate of 
the big banks, the 
thin double line 
the lowest discount 
4 Tate of the Bank 
of Finland. 
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Ratesofexchangeofvarious countries in % of the gold parity (1.929) 


Turkey 10.8 Denmark 48.6 Great Britain 60.6 
Japan 34.1 Finland S1.2 Esthonia 60.4 
Greece 41.2 Norway 54.7 France 61.0 
Brazil 43.0 Sweden 56.2 Switzerland 70.2 
Argentine 45.9 Italy 59.0 Belgium 71.7 
Australia 47.8 United States 59.1 Holland 80.9 


The financial position in Finland was a comparatively difficult one during 
the first few years after the War of Independence. The value of the Finnish 
mark was entirely unstable, as already stated, and on the whole was falling 
very much. Its foreign purchasing power was, however, at first, especially 

The financial PUTIN 1918, but also in 1919, appreciably greater than its purchasing power 
position ~—__—was within the country, a circumstance that encouraged imports on the one 


comparatively dif- 


= ig, Boos hand, which were heavy even without it, and on the other hand obstructed 

nt ig exports in their hard task of gaining new markets to replace the lost Rus- 
sian trade. For the three years 1918/20 foreign trade provided a surplus of 
imports of no less than fully 2,600 million marks. The financing of foreign 
trade therefore made very heavy demands on the money market. But through 
the depreciation of the currency depositors had to a great extent lost their 
capital in the banks and the accumulation of fresh capital was consequently 
comparatively poor. An indication of the existing money shortage and of 
the stringent conditions of credit may be found in the raising of the official 
bank rate — which had stood at 5 per cent since the spring of 1916 — to 
6 per cent at the beginning of 1919 and to 7 per cent at the end of that year, 
to 8 per cent at the beginning of 1920 and to 9 per cent at the end of the 
same year. 

The newly acquired political independence also created considerably 
greater requirements for funds for the State, which the resources of the finan- 
cial institutions were unable to satisfy. It is therefore characteristic of this 
initial period of independence that long-term credit in the form of bond 
loans had to be resorted to on such a large scale. At the beginning of 1918 
the total indebtedness of the country in bonds was only 840 million marks 

In 1921/22 an of that date, of which 240 millions represented State indebtedness. In the 


improvement 


the balance of course of five years, in 1918/22, new bonds were issued to a total of close 
payments set in 


po wees on 1,900 million marks, of which 1,600 million were State bonds; of the 
tion. total amount only 500 million were external issues. 

By 1920 the foreign value of the mark had also dropped very much, 

even below its value within the country, and in 1921 and 1922 the course 

of development in this respect proceeded even lower. By this means, how- 


ever, exports were encouraged, while imports were held back. 1921 still 
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the financial posi- 
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provided a surplus of imports (200 million marks), but 1922 resulted in a 
surplus of exports of 500 million. A relaxation in the financial situation 
had set in and the official bank rate was lowered to 8 per cent at the end 
of the year. 

During 1923 the value of the mark rose, especially its foreign value, 
and equilibrium was established between its internal and external purchasing 
power. Foreign long-term credit was taken up for over 600 million marks, 
of which about half was employed for funding debts. Imports increased 
slightly once more, to 200 million above exports for the whole year. The 
situation did not seem stable, however, and the year closed with an official 
bank rate of 10 per cent. 

During the period 1924/27 the money market developed in a favour- 


tion developed in able direction. The accumulation of capital in the banks began to get under 


a favourable 


direction. 


way again, so that the total deposits in the savings institutions grew by about 
3,900 million marks. In general deposits in the financial institutions 
increased more than the demand for credit and the note reserve of the Bank 
of Finland grew. Proceeds of new bonds were received to an amount of 
1,300 million net, all from abroad. The balance of trade was slightly favourable 
and the balance of payments for these four years yielded a surplus of 600 
million marks. It was possible to lower the bank rate gradually, in 1924 
to 9 per cent, in 1925 in August to 8 and in October to 7% per cent, in 
1927 in March to 7, in August to 6% and in November to 6 per cent. 
The satisfactory economic progress during these years with expansion 
in all fields increased the demand for cash. At the end of 1927 some string- 
ency in the money market had already been felt and this increased during 
the next two years, when economic activity reached its peak. Imports in- 
creased disproportionately and provided a surplus for 1928 and 1929 of 
fully 2,300 million marks in all. The local money market grew tight. Deposits 
increased during these two years by 1,800 million, it is true, but this amount 





Total deposits in the country 
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did not nearly equal the increased demand. In August, 1928, the bank rate 


: P Increased econo- 
was raised to 64% per cent and in November to 7 per cent. Newexternal mic activity 


bond loans were issued to a total of about 1,400 million marks, but the greater 4 aa 
part of this went in conversion, scarcely 400 million being obtained net. menial 
In addition, short-term foreign indebtedness was increased by about 1,400 

million net. The total amount of the net foreign indebtedness was estimated 

at the end of 1929 at about 7,600 million marks, of which 3,100 million were 

short-term debt. 

During 1930 the money market improved appreciably in connection with 
a falling off in economic activity. Deposits only increased slightly, indeed, 
but the volume of credit became more confined. Short-term foreign 
indebtedness was reduced by about 1,000 million, chiefly by conversion to 
external bond loans. The bank rate was lowered again, in April to 6%, in 
August to 6 per cent. 

In the following year, too, there was a falling off in economic activity... 1930 there 
in Finland. The international confidence crisis made it impossible to secure wes 9 improve- 
foreign credit and, on the contrary, raised demands for reducing short-term ™oney market. 
debt; and this was reduced during the year by over 1,000 million marks 
net. Deposits in the financial institutions fell off by several hundred mil- 
lion marks, but the balance of trade developed well and provided a surplus 
of exports for the year of almost 1,000 million marks. — When Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries abandoned the gold standard in the autumn, 
however, the position became acute. The bank rate was raised in 
October, at first to 714, later to 9 per cent and at about the same time — as 
already mentioned — Finland also abandoned gold. During the same The international 

confidence crisis 
month the bank rate was lowered once more to 8 per cent. acer eg 

Finland overcame the general crisis about 1931 comparatively = . oa 
soon. From 1932 an improvement in the financial position can be recorded 


and the tendency has continued ever since, even to a more marked extent. 
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During this period, 1932/37, foreign trade has yielded a surplus of altogether 
5,800 million marks, to which other items in the balance of payments to 
about 1,300 million must be added. Deposits have also increased by 5,800 
million marks. Thanks to the easing of the money market, internal bond 
loans have been increased by 5,000 million and outstanding foreign bonds 
have been reduced by 5,700 million, while at the same time the short-term 
foreign payment position has been improved by close on 2,500 million marks. 
The bank rate has been lowered on several occasions: in 1932 first to 7 and 

The period 1932/37 


has been time later to 6 per ‘cent, in 1933 to 6, 5%, 5 and 4% per cent and in 1934 to 4 
of constantly in- 











creasing _accu- per Cent, a rate that is still in force. 
mulation of capi- 
tal. 


Finland’s balance of payments coincides in its general tendency with the 
balance of trade. A review of the balance of payments and its composition 
of various items provides the following table which contains annual averages 
for the period 1923—1937. 


Balance of payments for 1923—1937; annual averages in mill. mks 


Income 

— the —_ Exports 5 910 
of income in fin- . . . 

land’s balance of Shipping freights 290 
payments during Tourist traffic 180 
= _. decade Emigrants’ remittances etc. 160 
and a exports ° 

represented 87%, Insurance premiums 120 


Harbour dues 6o 
Other items 


shipping freights 
4%, tourist traffic 


100 
and _ emigrants’ : 
caiman” 3% Total income 6 820 
each. ' 
Expenditure 
Imports 5 610 
Among the items Interest ‘on 
of expenditure in y 5 a 
Finland’s balance Tourist traffic 180 
of oe - Insurance premiums 130 
ing the last decade : 
ak 2 a fo Other items 80 
ports represented Total expenditure 6 400 
; rs é 
88%, interest 6% Surplus of income 420 


and tourist traffic 
0, 





3%. 


Foreign balance of payments 
(The fields above the 0-line represent income, those below the line expenditure. — The fields of income re- 
present from the 0-line: 1) surplus of exports (darkest field), 2) exports, 3) freights and 4) other items. 
— The fields of expenditure represent: 1) surplus of imports (darkest field), 2) imports, 3) interest and 
4) other items.) 
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The course of the balance of payments has on the. whole been very 
favourable. During the last fifteen years it has only been adverse in three 
years, viz., 1923 and 1928/29. The surplus of expenditure during those 
years, in all 2,320 million marks, is, however, easily outbalanced by the 
surplus of income for all the other years, i.e. a total of 8,870 million marks. 
Thanks to this favourable development of Finland’s foreign balance of ie ial ae 
payments, especially during the last few years, Finland’s foreign ng ge 
debt, which was estimated at about 9,200 million marks at rates of exchange valance of pay. 
current at the time, when the confidence crisis culminated in the autumn weap ed oy 
of 1931, was subsequently reduced to such an extent that at the beginning the greater part 


of Finland’s for- 
of this year it did not even amount to 2,000 million marks. eign debt. 


STATE FINANCE. A general idea of the various expenditure of the 
State and of the sources of revenue employed for supplying these require- 
ments is afforded by the following yearly averages for the last decade. Owing 
to rearrangements in the finance accounts in the course of time, the expenditure 
for the different years is not precisely comparable, which renders it more 
difficult to obtain homogeneous data for a long period of years. 


Stateexpenditure during 1928—19 37; annual averages in mill. mks 


Current expenditure ¢ 
Deleon soz capendinonste the 
ucatio last ten years 
National Debt (interest and service) pe about */, has been 
Agriculture and settlement 195 te By 
Public order 187 amortisation of 
Public health 127 loans, investments 
Justice 107 pooteding enter. 
Other items 641 takings etc. 
Total current expenditure 2 632 
Capital expenditure 1292 
Total expenditure 3924 





State expenditure; principal items 
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During the whole of this period of ten years expenditure on defence 
amounted to 19.1 per cent of the current expenditure of the State, i.e. not 
including the so-called capital expenditure; expenditure on education to 18.8 
per cent, on interest etc. on the National Debt to 14.4 per cent, on agri- 
culture and settlement to 7.4 per cent, on public order 7.1 per cent, on public 
health 4.8 per cent and on justice 4.1 per cent. 

The heading »capital expenditure» in the finance accounts includes partly 
revenue-producing capital expenditure, such as investments in Govern- 
ment business enterprises, forestry and landed pioperty, and partly grants 
in aid and redemption of debt etc. During the last ten years the greater 
part of this capital expenditure,over 3,300 million marks, constituted redemp- 
tion of debt, while investments in Government business enterprises etc. 
amounted for the same period to over 3,000 million marks. 


State revenue during 1928—1937; annual averages in mill. mks 
Current revenue 


Direct taxes 553 
Indirect taxes 1 684 
Miscellaneous taxes 213 
Net surplus from Government business enterprises etc. 517 
Other items 269 
Total current revenue 3 236 
Capital revenue 507 
Total revenue 3 803 


The revenue of the State from taxation, in all 2,450 million marks on an. 
average for the last ten years, has almost covered the total requirements for 
current expenditure. But in addition to taxes the State has had a consider- 
able net income from its business undertakings, from its forest service 
and landed property, in interest and dividends from various economic under- 
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State revenue in taxes 


The lower shaded field represents direct taxes, the upper one indirect taxes. 
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takings, in which the State is a shareholder, and from its share in the pro- 
fits of the Bank of Finland. The largest of these items of revenue in 1937 
were the following: 


State railways 248 mill. mks 
Interest and dividends 246 » » 
Forest Service 186 » » 
Posts and Telegraphs 69 » » 
Share in profits of the Bank of Finland so > » 
Landed property Tm 8 » 


In 1937 an amount of slightly over 10 million marks was received in 
interest from Government business interprises, while dividends brought 


‘ inne " ‘ a p The State derives 
in over 200 million marks. Among the business undertakings, in which the considerable reve- 


nue from its own 

State owns almost all or at any rate the greater part of the shares, the business under- 
; : ‘ : takings, prinei 

following may be mentioned, placed in order according to the size of the ally the’ State 


railways and the 


dividends for the State estimated for next year: Oy Alkoholiliike Ab (State Forest’ Service, 


Liquor Monopoly), Enso-Gutzeit Oy, (sawmills, pulpmills etc.), Imatran of dividends on 
Voima Oy (power station), Outokumpu Oy (copper mine and copper works), swelled by the 
Veitsiluoto Oy (sawmills and pulpmills) and Rikkihappo- ja superfosfaatti- aaans 
tehtaat Oy (sulphuric acid and superphosphate works). — Of the so-called 
revenue-producing enterprises of the State, besides those included in the 
above table, the following should be mentioned: canals, Government marga- 
tine factory, Government printing works, a lithographic works, the powder, ‘ 
cartridge, rifle and aircraft works of the Ministry of Defence and its dockyard 
and tailoring shop. 

In regard to the so-called capital revenue of the State, the greater part 
of the average amounts for the last ten years referred to consisted of new 
loans issued, loans repaid to the State and amortisation of the business 
undertakings of the State. 





The’ National Debt 


The shaded fields represent internal debt, funded (closely shaded) and floating (sparsely shaded), the field of 
foreign debt, funded (sparse squares) and floating (close squares). The curve of dashes indicates the 
total amount of debt according to actual rates of exchange, while all the other curves refer to booked amounts. 
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The National Debt of Finland is comparatively insignificant. Twenty years 
ago its booked value was slightly over 1,000 million in marks of that date, 
an amount which is, however, several times larger in present-day marks. 
In the course of time a considerable part of the foreign loans that were 
burdensome owing to the depreciation of the mark have been redeemed 
and new loans have been issued. The development of the total of the Natio- 

Finland’s Natio- Nal Debt looks rather different, according to whether its booked value at 
yp ay the original rates of exchange or its actual value at current rates of exchange 
Seer abt aes is considered. The actual amount of the National Debt, calculated in the 
— of popula. latter manner, has fluctuated very much. It reached its highest point in 1932 
neal at close on 6,000 million marks, but had been reduced to only 3,828 mil- 
lion by the end of last year. The booked value of the National Debt has 
Pace: fluctuated less; at the end of last year its total amounted to 3,452 million. 
The total sum of the National Debt therefore amounts at present to about 
1,000 marks per head of population, which must be described as a very 
moderate amount. 

Formerly the National Debt of Finland was foreign to a preponderating 
extent, but the abundant supply of money in the country in recent years 
has caused a reduction of the foreign debt and a corresponding increase of 
the internal debt. This tendency is clearly visible from the following figures. 
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Booked value of the National Debt; mill. mks 

i 1925 1930 1935 1936 1937 
eB? The National Internal debt 761 337-1258 1934 2531 
Te so whieh was of which: funded 761 357 i18t, 1853 2355 
et ormerly foreign Floati 
Ee to a preponder- oating — aad 77 81 176 
Oye” ating extent, has Foreign debt 1714 «2700 «61908 «6 rey g2r 
‘or Geen convested fo of which: funded 1714 2521 1852 1129 g21 
Po fis recent years into fl Ps WX 6 6 en! 
be aso internal debt oating 179 5 5 
ath mostly. Total debt 2475 3057 3166 3119 «3452 
ea of which: funded 2475 2878 3033 2982 3276 
. i floating — 179 133 137 176 
‘< om 
fl Ne . Issues of bonds in Finland 
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The total foreign debt of the State, therefore, booked at the original 
rates of exchange, amounted to 921 million marks at the end of 1937, but 
376 million must be added to this owing to higher rates of exchange. 


The last two decades have proved a time of great and varied expansion 
in the economic life of Finland. During this short period, in which the 
population of the country has only increased by about 15 per cent, the stan- 
dards for various manifestations of the activity of economic life — as shown 
above — register increases of, as a rule, several dozen and even hundred 
per cent. And during this time a good deal of work has been done, the 
fruits of which cannot yet be gleaned, but which will contribute in days 
to come towards making life economically richer. 

During the past twenty years the foundations, on which Finland’s eco- 
nomic and cultural development will have to continue building in future, 
have been broadened and at the same time strengthened against impacts 
from outside. 





Bond holdings in Finland; unredeemed amounts 
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The lower shaded 
field refers to 
bonds in Fin- 
nish currency, the 
upper one _ to 
bonds in foreign 
currency (accord- 
ing to rates of 
exchange current 
at the time). 
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A GLANCE AT THE THIRD QUARTER 


| he difficulties that the Finnish export industry has long encountered 

owing to the deterioration in the state of the world market, made 
themselves felt during the past quarter in a further restriction of output 
for export, a reduction of the orders in hand and a change for the worse in 

The state of the 

world market was the balance of trade. 

again unfavour- P : P ° bie : ° ° 

able to the Fin- | But in spite of this weakening tendency the economic situation in Finland 

nish = exporting ° . a 

industry during Was, on the whole, good during the quarter. Industrial activity in the country 

the third quarter. : 2 . 

Otherwise the Continued to. be surprisingly high, the harvest appears to have been unusually 

economic position 


in Finland may large, the supply of money is abundant and the foreign payment position 
described as : : 
stil good. Should still provide a surplus for the country. 


INDUSTRY. For the second quarter of this year a very appreciable 
setback could be recorded in the rapid expansion of our industrial output 
that has continued for some years. During the third quarter the course of 
development was very dissimilar in the different branches of industry. For 
some important industries the situation has obviously become more un- 
certain than before, partly because prices have been so unfavourable, but 
there has not been any general decrease of output during the third quarter. 
On the contrary, a slight recovery can be recorded, the index for the volume 
of all output, which was 170 (level in 1926 = 100) for the second quarter 
according to the Unitas calculations, having risen for the third quarter by 
3 points to 173. However, the value of output has continued to fall, according 
to the index from 167 for the second quarter to 159 for the third quarter. 


The total in- Index of industrial production; level in 1926 = 100 
cam» Perko Volame + gaa 
calculated to have 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
eS ee July 146 168 182 161 122 152 205 149 
to have decreased August 143 162 182 176 119 143 207 166 
- value since September 143 172 189 174 119 162 214 162 
- ~<a | quarter 144 167 184 173 120 1S4 209 159 
a 6 6|f 143 1js6 174 170 11g 135 194 167 
is 9% 146 161 181 187 124 138 181 196 


The exporting industry still worked under the impression of a falling 
trade cycle. The sawing of timber was very restricted, according to calcul- 
ations altogether only slightly over 200,000 stds for the quarter as against 
about 330,000 stds during the same period last year. For the first three 
quarters the total quantity sawn this year is calculated at only about 800,000 
stds as against about 1,050,000 stds during the corresponding period last 
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year. Sales also proceeded very slowly and by the end of September contracts 
for shipment this season only amounted to 605,000 stds in comparison with — 
900,000 stds at the same date last year. So far this year 532,000 stds have sawa ae we 
been exported (last year 707,000 stds), so that about 370,000 stds still remain eae 
to be shipped of the annual quota as against only 290,000 stds at the same 
date last year. Even if prices should improve in the very near future, it 
scarcely seems likely that this year’s quota will be made use of to the full. 
— The tendency of prices has been weak and the average level during the 
quarter was about 25 per cent below the corresponding level in 1937. 

In the paper and pulp industries prices have been still more unfavour- 
able; quotations during the third quarter have this year been about 35 per 
cent lower than last year. This tendency has, of course, had its own influence 
on output, though the latter has been fairly well maintained for fulfilling earlier 
contracts. In comparison with the third quarter of last year output has been 
reduced during the corresponding period this year for mechanical pulp 
from 89 to 60 million kg, for cellulose from 380 to 349 million kg, for news- ~— 
print from 1o1 to 100 million kg and for other paper from 67 to 49 million pegs cad pte 
kg. — The plywood industry has also felt the falling off in trade and its nated by 
output has been reduced from 68,000 cub. m during the third quarter of last —_—deney. 
year to 56,600 cub. m this year. ‘ 


Index of the exporting industry during the third quarter; 
level in 1926 = 100 


Branch Volume Value 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Timber 81 102 118 74 68 104 168 80 
Paper and pulp 235 272 303 276 146 192 324 190 
Total, III quarter 137 161 184 «146 97 43 227. 4116 
» |) 143 161 184 ry8 103 128 = 219 145 
» 7 »* 149 168 174 186 112 131 174 194 


The booked orders in hand for paper and pulp products are still consider- 


able. For mechanical pulp, however, such orders have decreased by about a 
“11: ° ° e output o 

60 million kg, which is equal to the whole of the exports during the quarter, the engesting to 
i s pres us was reduc- 

and for cellulose the reduction in orders amounts to 100 million kg, exports ed by 8% im 


at the same time being 224 million kg. For paper the orders in hand have 20%, y tn vales 
not altered in quantity — for newsprint they have increased slightly, for’ ous — 
other qualities they have fallen off — although exports amounted to 120 
million kg. 

In home market industry there has been a continued reduction of output 
in the textile industry and in the leather and footwear industries, but the 
foodstuffs and luxuries industries record higher figures of output and in 


the metal and machinery industries and in the building materials industries 
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The output of the 
home market 


the output is still very considerable. For the whole home market industry 
the Unitas index rose during the third quarter of this year in comparison with 
last year 11 points to 195 (level in 1926 = 100) for the volume of production 
and 1 point to 194 for its value. 


Index of home market industry during the third quarter; 
level in 1926 = 100 


Branch 





industry increased Volume Value 
in volume by 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
8% => — Metal goods, machinery 139 144 150 172 149 163 195 217 
Het ‘oan Textile goods 44. 877 196 177 140 I7I 202 168 
Leather and footwear 190 207 230 190 141 162 205 154 
Building materials 130 6149) «= 1166S 199 118 6139 )6|=— 168 — 199 
Foodstuffs and’ luxuries ™30 6356 46152 «© 165 128 154 156 167 
Total, III quarter jo 172 184 I95 139 «163 193, «194 
» i” & 142 Ist 166 180 5g2. 498° 274 «8628 
» Ss 144 «my «ay 189 134 144 \&wW7 197 


Building has continued on a large scale in Finland. It is indicative of this 
that the total sales of cement during last quarter were fully 20 per cent larger 
than a year ago and also larger than ever before during the corresponding 
period. This increase is, however, apparently not due exclusively to the 
cyclical conditions, but also to a certain extent to the greater use of cement 
as a building material. 

















Building _oper- 
ations © continued 
a, — Index illustrative of building operations in Helsinki (Helsing- 
f fors) during the third quarter; level in 1926 = 100 
% ia —_ Plans approved Consumption Buildings inspected 
; Bs (cubic contents) of mortar (cubic contents) 
wie 1934 62 34 35 
Ms 4) 1935 66 36 167 
ree 1936 60 45 120 
. ae 1937 108 51 120 
fy ae 1938 102 $7 191 
ai It was estimated at the end of September that over 260 million marks 
F 4 2 would have been required to complete the buildings already begun. 
Be 
Ke 
- ee 
ca The diagram indi- 
oe cates the amount 
: of capital requir- 
j ed at various 
Wei tar ee dates for complet- 
i; ee ih ing buildings 
ther in Helsinki 
ree (Helsingfors). 
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THE MONEY MARKET. The disturbed political situation in the world ‘ . 
exerted some influence on our money market in the late summer and early the"political situa- 
autumn. There had, indeed, long been an extraordinarily abundant supply oP Tae 


led to increased 


iy ; pare ithdrawals of 
of money, deposits in the financial institutions had exceeded the demand i i 


for credit more and more and the cash of the banks had consequently grown ge by : pe 
larger and larger. Apparently under the influence of the tense political 
situation this tendency changed towards the end of the quarter and there 
were fairly heavy withdrawals, especially from the Joint Stock banks. The 
development during the quarter was as follows. 

Actual deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks and savings funds 
still increased, it is true, but only by 27 million marks, while the total a“ — 
deposits in these financial institutions were reduced by 282 million. The money is still 
deposits in the Joint Stock banks alone were reduced by 350 million marks, einen 
their credits by only 137 million and their cash by 168 million. As, how- 
ever, at the end of the quarter the excess of deposits in the Joint Stock banks 
was over 1,600 million marks, their cash amounted to over 1,300 million 
and their holdings of bonds and shares to over 1,500 million, the position 
of the money market must still be described as a very easy one. 

The foreign payment position of the banks was further improved during < 
the quarter by an increase of 64 million marks in their net balances to 2,415 sree netton 3s 


2415 ment position of 


million. — Quotations for the Finnish mark followed sterling, as they had aE = 
done for a long time; its gold value was reduced during the quarter from 9 “""*™ 


§1.1 to 49.5 per cent of its parity. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The fact that characterised foreign trade above 
all during last quarter was the perceptible decline in exports. The index 
(level in 1935 = 100) dropped since the previous quarter for the volume of 
exports from 103 to 86 and for their value from 138 to only 114, while the 


volume of imports rose 3 points (from 135 to 138) and their value remained 
unchanged (153). 








The diagram illus- 
trates the clearing 
operations of the 
Bank of Finland 
with the Joint 
Stock banks in 
2-monthly aver- 
ages. 
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Index of foreign trade; level in 1935 = 100 


During last quar- ; Volume of imports Value of imports Volume of exports Value of exports 
reduced by 17% _ retiod 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
both in volume July 160 138 190 153 113 76 148 106 
- —_ — August 148 139 179 156 112 87 147 117 
imports increased September 139-139 168 151 119 95 160 120 
slightly and their 777 gyarter 149 138 179 13 114 86 rt aes 
——' = * 153 «13S 179 «153 123° 103 143 138 
147 173 163 200 139 137 me 6 as 


The unfavourable development of exports had an appreciable influence 
on the balance of trade. As a rule the third quarter provides a large surplus 
of exports. This year, however, it only amounted to 256 million marks as 
against 686 million, e.g., last year. 


The surplus of Exports during the third quarter 


exports, which Quantity Value, mill. mks 
had been 
aon deen dan aa 1937 1938 1937 1938 
lion marks during Sawn timber 486 o00 stds 324 000 stds I 290 766 
ag — _— Plywood 43 000 tons 38 000 tons 117 106 
yenes, only Cellulose 300000 » 225.000» 536 409 
amounted to 256 Paper 131000 » 120000 » 270 273 
million this year. Mechanical pulp 80000 » $7000 » 78 7o 
Animal foodstuffs 143 163 


The total value of exports for the quarter was 2,449 million marks, which 
represents a decrease from the corresponding period a year ago of almost 
800 million marks. 


a ee Imports, too, were less this year than during the third quarter of last 
quarter of last year. Then their total value amounted to 2,558 million, this year only to 


year imports have 


bee: red d b ili 2 . ° 
sae ean’ Oe 2,897 million. The reduction was therefore appreciably less than in the 


marks, but at the case of exports. It refers exclusively to the so-called requisites for produc- 


sametimeimports | é : . 2 ae 
2; soquaites See tion, of which raw materials record a reduction of 313 million marks compar- 
juction Vi ‘ . ss pre 
decrensed by over ed with last year, machinery etc. a reduction of 103 million. On the other 
muon. ‘ ‘ “ 
hand imports of foodstuffs and other goods for consumption increased 


altogether by several tens of millions of marks. 


HOME TRADE. The size of commodity trade has again grown larger 
during the last few months. The Unitas index for sales in home trade records 





The diagram illus- 
trates the course 
of the balance of 
trade in 12 
months averages. 
The line of dashes 
refers to exports, 
the continuous 
line to imports, 
the sparsely 
shaded surface to 
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a tise from 138 (level in 1935 = 100) in July to 144 in August and 156 in 
September. Sales for the whole quarter are designated by the figure 146 


as against 138 for the previous quarter and 134 for the third quarter of 1937. i 


Index of commodity trade; level in 1935 = 100 


Period 


July 
August 
September 


III quarter 


II» 
: * 


1934 1935 1936 
86 100 109 
92 103 IIo 
86 102 114 
88 102 ri 
8&9 98 108 
94 102 112 


1937 
132 
131 
139 
134 
136 
142 


1938 
138 
144 
156 
146 
138 
133 


The statistics of protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings instituted 
record a slight increase since last year, but in spite of this the figures are 


still insignificant. 


Protested bills and bankruptcies during the third quarter 
(For bankruptcies the quarter refers to June—August) 


Year 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Protested bills 
Number Mill. mks 
951 4.8 
619 2.2 
780 2.8 
471 1.3 
665 2.0 


Bankruptcies 
Number 
170 
158 
118 
84 
113 


THE HARVEST. This year’s harvest has not yet been calculated 
finally, but the preliminary calculations that were made by the Board of 
Agriculture at the end of October, indicate that the expectations of a good 
harvest have been fulfilled on the whole. As anticipated, the rye crop was 
probably only medium, but the crops of other cereals and of hay seem to 
be good. The Board of Agriculture estimates the quantity of the crops 
approximately as follows in millions of kg: 























1936 1937 1938 
Wheat 140 210 220 
Rye 310 430 370 
Barley 190 180 200 
Oats 690 730 820 
Potatoes I 430 I 390 I 320 
Hay 3 700 3 790 4 350 
Be: oon 
ead . PE Te ee ee ; oe ee ‘a 2000 
Mill. mks [eet | Mill. mks 
1923 1925 | 1929 \ 1931 1933 1935, 1937 


Commodity sales 
in home trade 
have in 

again; during the 
quarter they were 
about 10% larger 


than a year ago. 


Protested * bills 

and bankruptcies 

were, as before, 
rather rare. 


The diagram il- 
lustrates the 
deposits and cre- 
dits of the Joint 
Stock banks. The 
line of dashes 
refers to total 
credits, the con- 
tinuous line to 
total deposits, the 
sparsely shaded 
surface to surplus 
of credits, the 
closely shaded one 
to surplus of depo- 
sits. 
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No official estimates are yet available concerning the value of the harvest. 
ml png ne Last year it was valued at 7,600 million marks, of which cereals 3,200 million, 
han gver before: hay 2,500 million and potatoes 950 million. This year the cereal crops were 
S000 tenn apparently a few per cent higher, but on the other hand prices are now 

martes. rather lower, the hay crop is presumed to be 15 per cent larger this year 
than last and prices are about the same, while the potato crop this year is 
slightly smaller than last year, but prices are considerably higher. On the 
basis of the information available at present the value of the whole harvest 
this year can apparently be estimated at not less than 8,000 million marks 


or about 400 million more than last year. 


PRICES. During the quarter prices continued, on the whole, to display 

a downward tendency. The drop was most marked in the case of our exported 

ee ae goods, for which the official index calculation records a drop of 3 points to 
ence of the world 92 for September (level in 1926 = 100). Prices for paper and pulp pro- 


market prices for 


—— ond ine ducts fell 8 per cent and for timber 3 per cent, while prices for animal food- 
— K = stuffs continued to rise, this time by 4 per cent. 
tm, hengh 7 For c.i.f. prices of imported goods the level dropped during the quarter 
from 95 to 93. Prices for products of the metal industry also fell appreci- 
ably during this quarter, by 16 points, while the index for grain dropped 
8 points, for cattlefood 7 points and for oils 4 points; for hides and skins 
the level rose 6 points. 
Home market prices were more ot less steady. At the end of the quarter, 
as three months earlier, the total index stood at 97, while Finnish industrial 


H et pri- ; tae ; ; 
ces in while. products dropped 1 point, Finnish agricultural produce rose 2 points and 


ge gy imported goods in the home market remained unaltered. 
_— At the end of the quarter wholesale prices, with the exception of Finnish 
agricultural produce in the home market, were generally lower than last 
year, but higher than two years ago, in this case, however, with the excep- 


tion of exported goods. 











Index for the 
value of home 
trade (level in 
1935=100). 

























Index of wholesale prices in September; level in 1935 = 100 
1936 = 1937 1938 


Exported goods (f.o.b.) 92 123 92 
Imported goods (c.i.f.) 89 110 93 
Home market goods 92 104 97 
of which: Finnish agricultural produce 78 89 9! 
Finnish industrial products 95 106 101 

Imported goods 93 108 96 


In contrast to wholesale prices, retail prices tended upwards during the | 





etail 


quarter. The cost of living index of the Ministry for Social Affairs rose 2 — ro “Seas 


points during three months to 108 (level in 1935 = 100) and the Bank of 
Finland’s index for goods susceptible to trade conditions 0.8 points to 114.2 
(level in July, 1931 = 100). 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. At the beginning of the quarter prices 
of shares tose generally, but later there was a relapse. At the end of the 
quarter the Unitas index for bank shares was at the same level as three months 
before, while industrial shares were a trifle higher. 


Index for prices of shares; level in 1935 = 100 Change 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 1938 during 
Sept. Sept. Sept. July Aug. Sept. quarter,% 


Féreningsbanken 101 109 132 126 124 121 —I 
Kansallispankki 100 122 135 132 131 130 + 4 
Helsingfors Bank 97 104 125 117 115 113 — 3 
Kymmene 101 129 150 132 129 128 + 3 
Kemi 96 168 199 156 150 150 oo 
Tammerfors Linne 99 132 131 123 120 120 +4 
De Férenade Yile 97 137 182 158 154 154 +9 
Finlayson-Forssa 100 123 137 130 130 129 + 3 
Vartsila 102 153 193 209 205 206 +13 
Pargas 103 134 173 162 166 176 +14 
Finska Socker 100 136 139 130 129 128 +2 
Strengberg 103 195 194 174 172 172 —2 
F. A. A. 95 113 151 127 125 122 +1 
Banks 100 112 132 126 124 122 —1 
Industrial 100 138 14 140 138 138 + 4 
All shares 100 128 147 135 133 132 + 3 


For prices of bonds the index fluctuated in the following manner: 


Index for prices of bonds; level in 1935 = 


Sept. 1935 100.5 July 1938 102.3 
» 1936 102.3 Aug. » 102.2 
» 1937 102.6 Sept. » 101.8 


The total turnover on the Stock Exchange in Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
during the quarter amounted to 58 million marks as against 81 and 109 mil- 
lion marks respectively during the corresponding period in the two previous 
years. 


153 


upwards again. 


The index for pri- 
ces of shares rose 
3 points during 
the er to 
132 (evel i in 1935 
= 100); a year ago 
the corresponding 


figure was 147. 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES. 


The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the 


bank itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all 


: | 


the index bers are fi , as far as is possible at present, on the same basis — the year 1935, recom- 





mended at an Inter-Northern meeting of statisticians as a suitable basis for calculating indices. 

STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST. Foreign debt is converted into marks at current 
rates of exchange. — The gold value of the mark is calculated at the selling price of the Bank of Finland for 
dollars. — The effective rate for bonds refers to some State loans quoted daily on the Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
Stock Exchange. 

THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by 
the official banking statistics. — From the beginning of 1935 the deposits of the Joint Stock banks do not 
include deposits made by Finnish financial institutions. In calculating the surplus of deposits of the Joint 
Stock banks inland bills, loans, cheque accounts nas the debits of Finnish credit institutions are included among 











credits, while ee: and savings 8. 1 s and the credits of Finnish credit institutions are 
included among deposits. The deposits in fi ial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings 
banks, the Post Office Savings bank and the savings funds of co-operative societies. — In the diagram of the 


foreign balance of payments bills and correspondents are reckoned as assets, correspondents as liabilities. 

COMMERCE. The tables and diagrams are based partly on the official statistics and partly on the bank’s 
own statistics. — The cost of living index, which is officially calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on 
the basis partly of 1914 and partly of 1935, is given here in a uniform manner, the older index series being con- 
verted to the parity of the later one by proportionate calculation. — The index for shares is based on 13 
representative Stock Exchange papers; their share in the index is proportionate to the size of the share capital 
of the different concerns in 1935. — The index for prices of bonds refers to about a dozen typical bond loans. 

INDEX FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRY. The index series for the value of production and home trade 
are calculated by the bank. — The data concerning home market industry include about 40% of the production 
of goods for the home market and are obtained directly from the concerns. — For exporting industry the 
data for quantities are obtained partly from industrial associations, partly from the concerns themselves; the 
data refer to about 90% of the whole exporting industry. The data regarding prices are those of the Central 
Statistical Office. — The general index for all industry is calculated from the two foregoing series, the proportionate 
share of the different industries in the total production being used as the weighting figure. — The data for the 
value of home trade are obtained from about 50 large firms representing altogether about '/, of the wholesale 
trade of the country. 

INDUSTRY. The data regarding industry are obtained for the greater part from industrial associations 
in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables are supplemented by direct statistics received from the 
concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmills are approximate and are based on data from concerns representing 
altogether about 80% of such exports. — The figures for paper are precise and are based on statistics from 
I pulp and plywood are approximate 
according to precise data from 90, 90 and 85% of the production respectively. 

IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of com- 
piling them in different countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of the trade statistics in dif- 
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all the producers in this branch, but the figures for 


ferent countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Several dozen states joined the conven- 
tion, but Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division of the, approximately, 
1,600 items in our statistics has been introduced according to the main groups of the Brussels convention. — 
Regarding the index see below. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS INDICES. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a com- 
parison of the extent of trade independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this 
object the value of trade for the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated 
according to the same unchanged prices. The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume 
index — in percentage of the value for the corresponding period in 1935. In order to eliminate the factors 
of a fortuitous nature that affect the distribution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures 
for 1935, which serve as a basis, have been adjusted in accordance with the proportional distribution by months 
for the period 1927—1936. The index for the value of trade is seasonally adjusted in a similar manner. 

PRICES. The wholesale price index is the index of the Central Statistical Office. — The index numbers 
for values per unit in foreign trade are calculated for Unitas by using the materials contained in the trade statis- 
tics. These index numbers do not reflect the movement of prices; they are, however, intended to express the 
proportion between the actual value of foreign trade during a certain period and the value it is calculated to 
possess according to the level of prices during the basic year 1935. 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 


















































National Debt State revenue Gold Rates of interest, 
Year 12 month periods value of : bet Effective 
Month || Foreign | Total Finnish Bl Deposit i: 7 
—_ Taxes | Total || marks a rate a 
Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks || °%o of par % %o % 
1932 5269 | 5958 || 1904 | 2925 61.2 6.8 5-4 8.4 
1933 3665 | 4430 || 2151 | 3301 57:7 5-6 48 7° 
1934 3332 | 4372 || 2464 | 4136 52.0 4-4 4.0 5-7 
1935 2763 | 4020 || 2597 | 4559 50.6 4.0 3:8 5-4 
1936 1884 | 3818 || 2820 | 4870 51.2 4.0 3.8 5.2 
1937 12907 | 3828 || 3181 | 5984 50.9 4.0 3-5 4-7 
1937 July || 1624 3 704 2 963 4 892 51.1 4.0 3.5 4.7 
Aug. | 1614 | 3764 || 2970 | 5 253 51.3 4.0 365 4:7 
Sept. || 1 595 3777 || 3028 5 421 5 1.0 4.0 3.5 47 
Oct. |} 1571 | 3705 || 3111 | 5544 51.0 4.0 3.5 4.7 
Nov. || 1 339 3 $15 3 106 5 514 51.4 4.0 3.5 4:7 
Dec. || 1 297 3 828 3 181 5 984 51.4 4.0 3.5 4:7 
1938 Jan. || 1 215 3 745 3 225 6 050 51.5 4.0 3.5 4.7 
Feb. I 213 3 743 3219 | 6033 51.6 4.0 3.5 4-7 
Marchi} 1 201 3.736 || 3 241 6 032 51.3 4.0 3.5 4-7 
April |} 1 199 3697 || 3230 | Gost 51.2 4.0 3.5 4-7 
May 1 198 3 695 3204 | 5 981 51.2 4.0 3.5 4:7 
June || 1194 3 680 3 188 5 970 51.1 4.0 3.5 4-7 
July 1 198 3 680 3 164 5 927 50.8 4.0 3.5 4.7 
Aug. || 1 202 3672 3 192 5 632 50.3 4.0 3.5 4.7 
Sept. || 1 201 3 672 ; i 49-5 4.0 3.5 4.7 
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National Debt of Finland 
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Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland —J 
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THE MONEY MARKET 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 






























































Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 

Year | Gold E Snenciel 

old re- t : xcess inan 
Month serve, for- Paes a Deposits of Cash institu- 
eign exch. deposits tions 

1932 810 492 I 218 5548 |—1 067 246 12054 

1933 1277 567 716 5732 |— 143 580 12 618 

1934 1 650 598 672 6 082 493 438 || 13491 

1935 1 739 412 782 5 810 518 633 13 996 
1936 2 095 167 950 6 132 I 225 851 15 373 

1937 2 659 246 1 080 6 873 1 418 I 317 18 024 

1937 July 2650 231 1 036 6711 I 402 I 151 17 129 
Aug. 2762 197 987 6721 I 510 I 143 17 233 

Sept. 2 651 201 I O14 6 699 1 394 1 164 17 336 

Oct. 2 632 289 1 016 6 721 1 194 I O91 17 332 

Nov. 2 653 247 I 020 6750 I 278 I 223 17 §25 

Dec. 2 659 246 I 080 6 873 1 418 I 317 18 024 

1938 Jan. 2772 303 1157 6 980 I 405 1 034 18 267 
Feb. 2 875 383 1 332 7 068 I 239 893 18 547 
March} 2923 248 1 456 7 250 I 497 I 193 19 056 

April || 2999 212 I $27 7 332 1513 | 1371 19 403 

May 2818 225 1 585 7 389 I 530 I 365 19 516 

June 2702 254 1 563 7 534 1824 I 482 19 823 

July 2571 253 1 546 7572 1 831 1 465 19 913 

Aug.|} 2679 205 1 508 7553 195t | 1534 19 897 

Sept. 2 683 319 1515 7 493 1611 1314 19 §41 

mill. Net foreign balances =| |= Cash of the Joint Stock banks min. 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) mks 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
2400, 2400 
ol - 
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Helsinki Stock Exchange 2 
. : Railway 
Year ||Protested| Bank- Prices “ng goods Cost of 
Month || bills | ruptcies|| “ Sales | traffic || living 
shares stocks Mill. truck- 
Mill. mks | Number || 1935100 | 1935—100| Mill. mks || axle km || 1935— 100 
1932 104 IT 915 69 75 162 554 105 
1933 44 | 1251 76 84 196 596 100 
1934 19 804 OF 97 307 671 99 
1935 23 724 100 100 235 686 100 
1936 II 594 119 102 436 736 100 
1937 7 583 147 103 588 824 105 
1937 July 0.5 20 150 103 22 71 106 
Aug. 0.4 37 158 103 25 68 108 
Sept. 0.4 57 147 103 34 65 108 
Oct. 0.8 68 140 103 50 69 109 
Nov. 0.7 42 137 103 44 68 109 
Dec. 0.8 52 134 103 28 65 109 
1938 Jan. 0.4 35 135 102 19 72 108 
Feb. 0.9 43 132 102 22 73 108 
March 0.6 39 128 103 24 67 107 
April I.0 51 125 103 18 58 107 
May 0.7 33 126 102 18 61 106 
June 1.0 45 129 102 13 60 106 
July 0.5 35 135 102 21 66 106 
Aug. 0.8 33 133 102 14 64 108 
Sept. 0.7 ° 132 102 23 ; 108 














% Industrial shares —§ 


Prices of shares on Helsinki Stock Exchange 


Averages for 1935 = 100 


| = Bank shares 
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Bankruptcies and protested bills 


Average for 12 months 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Index basis of Industry 1926 = 


100 and of Trade 1935 = 100 














Volume of industrial production|| Value of industrial production 
Year — “| 

interna. 
Month ps Exporting All peer on Exporting All trade 

industry industry | industry industry industry | industry 
1932 97 106 100 91 74 84 72 
1933 112 121 115 103 go 97 79 
1934 132 151 140 122 118 120 89 
1935 147 148 150 137 109 127 100 
1936 165 164 165 156 137 147 III 
1937 181 178 179 188 205 195 137 
1937 July 182 181 182 191 222 205 132 
Aug. 180 183 182 190 229 207 131 
Sept. 186 191 189 198 235 214 139 
Oct. 185 173 180 196 204 200 134 
Nov. 191 164 179 200 186 194 141 
Dec. 183 167 176 194 182 189 141 
1938 Jan. 194 180 188 203 195 200 163 
Feb. 185 184 185 193 192 193 153 
Marchi 188 191 190 196 192 194 146 
April 190 171 12 196 165 182 143 
May 178 173 176 182 157 171 136 
June 173 128 153 177 It 147 135 
July 180 136 161 182 109 149 138 
Aug. 197 151 176 201 122 166 144 
Sept. 194 150 174 196 120 162 156 






































Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
% Paper and pulp products =] Average for 12 months; level in 1935—100 


= Sawn timber °%o 
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Turnover in wholesale trade 


mks Central co-operative concerns = J 


Average for 12 months 


1938 
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| = Associations of rural dealers mks 
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% Home market industry =] 


Average for 12 months; level in 1926—100 


|= Exporting industry °o 


Sawn Paper Mechanical 
_— timber Newsprint Other Cellulose pulp Plywood 
Sold for ship- paper paper Orders in hand|Orders in hand) p,oduction 
Month ping season Orders in hand|Orders in hand Tons Tons in cub. metres 
Stds Tons Tons Dry weight | Dry weight 
End of End of End of End of End of 
1932 725 000 168 000 35 000 517000 | 211000 113 300 
1933 g00 000 265 000 34 000 883000 | 331 000 133 300 
1934 I 050 000 321 000 43 000 800000 | 391 000 165 400 
1935 I 020 000 408 000 59 000 I 241000 | 262000 185 300 
1936 995 000 449 000 94 000 2148000 | 393000 211 400 
1937 970000 | 442000 77 000 I 932.000 | 340000 | 249600 
1937 july 845 000 508 000 86 000 2272000 | 408 000 23 000 
Aug. 865 000 517 000 87 000 2219000 | 411000 22 700 
Sept. 900 000 512 000 81 000 2258000 | 405 000 22 300 
Oct. 930 000 485 000 81 000 2 168 000 372 000 22 100 
Nov 955 000 470 000 81 000 2 064 000 347 000 22 200 
Dec 970 000 442 000 77 000 I 932 000 340 000 20 200 
1938 Jan. 160 000 413 000 78 000 1 834 000 298 000 19 600 
Feb. 205 000 400 000 78 000 I 755 000 275 000 20 100 
Match| 250 000 395 000 80 000 1 659 000 256 000 21 600 
April 300 000 406 000 70 000 1625 000 | 242000 18 700 
May 330 000 389 000 66 o00 1591000 | 323 000 17 900 
June 380 000 405 000 53 000 I 588 000 319 000 16 000 
July 465 000 405 000 44 000 I 582 000 320 000 17 100 
Aug. 540 000 392 000 38 000 1 601 000 296 000 19 800 
Sept. 605 000 419 000 39 000 1 488 000 | 259 000 19 700 
Volume of industrial production 








Value of industrial production 
% _Home market industry =} Average for 12 months; level in 1926100 


| = Exporting industry °% 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1935 
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Food- |Raw mate- Gold, Ind 
Year stuffs, {rials, semi-| Finished} Live silver; || Total ms 
Month || bever- | finished | goods | animals | crude | imports 

ages | products & minted Volume} Value 
1932 887 I 154 I 456 0.4 5 3 502 62 66 
1933 908 1359 | 1646 0.8 14 || 3928 72 74 
1934 864 I 690 2 216 0.5 6 4776 90 89 
1935 869 | 1728 | 2725 3 19 || 5344 || 100 100 
1936 I 109 I 966 3121 7 166 6 369 118 119 
1937 I 292 2 867 4973 13 162 9 307 148 174 
1937 July 107 281 457 0.7 27 873 160 190 
Aug. 88 289 440 1.6 22 841 148 179 
Sept. 100 272 448 1.4 23 844 139 168 
Oct. 101 318 495 2 28 944 144 173 
Nov. 97 323 438 2 15 875 139 167 
Dec. 114 249 435 I 2 801 152 177 
1938 Jan. 142 184 359 0.3 I 686 175 207 
Feb. 93 135 349 0.0 I 578 168 197 
Marc 110 133 435 0.t 2 680 176 196 
April 105 157 424 0.1 2 688 151 167 
May 101 197 464 3 18 783 132 149 
June 108 201 372 2 17 700 126 146 
July 96 203 375 I 27 7oz || 136 153 
Aug. 107 221 375 I 28 732 139 156 
Sept. 101 225 404 2 23 755 139 151 
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Index of imports; level in 1935 —=100 
Current 12 months’ figures 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1935 



























































Year || Wood- 7 Animal | Other || ‘Total Index 

Month goods ie foodstuffs | exports || exports Volume | Value 

1932 1 657 2 057 517 400 4 631 74 74 

1933 2 270 2 108 478 442 5 298 87 85 

1934 3,020 2278 399 529 6 226 96 100 

1935 2 697 2 516 454 573 6 240 100 100 

1936 3 037 2 900 539 747 7 223 III 116 

1937 4157 3 630 612 981 9 380 121 150 

1937 July 688 318 51 75 1132 113 148 
Aug. 616 314 39 85 1 054 112 147 

Sept. 577 314 55 112 1 058 119 160 

Oct. 514 333 58 94 999 115 153 

Nov. 438 320 53 go gol 119 157 

Dec. 305 352 60 92 809 118 156 

1938 Jan. 112 303 55 52 522 127 161 
Feb. 70 296 54 53 473 134 168 

March! 88 322 54 83 547 150 191 

April Ist 257 52 73 533 125 161 

May 221 270 71 80 642 104 139 

June 443 248 60 82 833 93 126 

July 444 250 62 60 816 76 106 

Aug. 427 279 61 72 839 87 117 

Sept. 371 272 58 93 794 95 120 

1000 Principal articles of export 1000 
std Sawn timber —] Current 12 months’ figures |= Cellulose tons 
cans! 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 , ia 
300 





% Value=j 


Index of exports; level in 
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Wholesale prices; 1926 = 100 Foreign trade 
Average value; i 
Year Home market prices Export prices 1935 =100 
Month || Agricul. | Industrial Paper 
products, | products, All Timber | and pulp ae —— 
Finnish | Finnish | 80d products || & 8 
1932 74 94 90 77 65 105 100 
1933 74 92 89 85 65 103 98 
1934 73 93 90 93 64 99 104 
1935 76 93 90 83 59 100 100 
1936 79 94 92 99 65 Ior 104 
1937 88 104 103 136 100 117 125 j 
1937 July 87 105 103 144 106 119 131 
ti Aug. 88 105 103 145 108 121 131 | 
ie Sept. 89 106 104 139 107 121 135 
i Oct. 91 106 104 134 106 120 133 
Nov. 90 105 102 126 105 120 132 
Dec. gI 105 102 123 100 116 132 
1938 Jan. 94 105 102 127 98 118 127 
Feb. 93 104 101 127 91 117 125 
March gI 104 ‘ 100 124 86 112 127 
April 90 103 99 121 80 III 129 
May 91 102 98 117 76 113 132 
a June 89 102 97 112 74 116 138 
if July 90 IOI 97 109 7o 112 138 
Aug. gt 102 98 108 69 112 134 
Sept. | gI 101 97 109 68 || 109 127 
i ‘ Prices in the home market 
va) % Local industrial products =] Prices in 1926 = 100 |= Local agricultural products °%/o 
; bs 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
tl a .. 
a ; vol ee Oe ee re ee. Ce ee ee a 
‘ tit I 0 
% Hh 
4 bie: | H | | Pil | Hit ik | ial | WH 
Bt: A | || a | Hh aT | | 
ov Y ,weefTw ‘_uweuwewTtlUmT w& .w-evrVvTweT €¢ ee eS '‘weervtw. ,awes © 
cw Export prices 
me %o Timber= J Prices in 1926100 |= Paper and pulp products %/o 
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POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB 


NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 30th 1938 


LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 








EE aot itcedane kins beatae eenxe 280,000,000: — 
I i iis a ete oe oe 241,130,274: 10 
RE Witt nctnde needs snabee nantes edt 2,717,466,3 52: 97 
Current Accounts ..... cece ehebadwe es eeumae 704,969,333: 95 
Credit Institutions in Finland . 0.0.06... cece ees 129,916,021: 40 
Foreign correspondents 6.0... ccccceccccecces 167,204,278: 58 
EE ci ebb daiwa eesesdecieees 30,352,030: 63 
“ico ck eeunedseeenaeuwens 165,988,658: 57 
DF ch Sh ehweedntcnckaedéaenhecauads 116,731,104: 68 

Mk 4,5535758,054: 88 

ASSETS Finnish Marks 

Cash in hand and with Bank of Finland ...... 370,906,928: 55 
Credit Institutions in Finland ...........4.. 8,034,723: 15 
FURS CFOEPONENET ooo ccc ccccscccess 179,140,062: 16 
DTT MiGunG VE doshas ceuecceweendeeanads 689,775,187: 20 
RN ia a ik a eas oe he a ae 1,984,279,760: 35 
te cake ae ied bet uwani ee aes $71,896,220: 85 
Government and other Bonds ......0.00000005 47324372989: 05 
FEE NE eee es 70,561,843: 30 
CE Ue ois kan ceengeeneanawws 205,725,340: 27 

Mk 4,553,758,054: 88 
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POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 
NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


THE OLDEST JOINT STOCK BANK IN FINLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1862 


Own funds 


521,000,000 marks 


Deposits from the public 
2,717,000,000 marks 


Balance sheet total 


4,554,000,000 marks 


Branches all over the country 











Helsinki 1938 - Keskuskirjapaino 








